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BOOK I.—continued. 


HOW HERCULE’ ASMODEE BONAVENTURE ENLISTED JOB ROUND. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jos Round, no longer respectably attired, as in Captain Coning- 
hame’s advertised description, but dressed in tattered corduroys, 
and a dirty shirt of coarse calico, sat at the roadside above High- 
gate, and looked at London whilst he munched a hard crust. 
He had grown a stubbly red beard and moustache ; his hands and 
face were tanned with dirt and exposure, and his native expression 
of resolute obstinacy was intensified. Pincher, who lay at his feet 
upon the grass, intent upon the heel of a loaf which in its ancient 
dryness was as hard as a bone, wore also a demoralised aspect, and 
was no longer the respectable dog of old days, but obviously a 
proclaimed Ishmael amongst, bulldogs. A cat had been so misguided 
as to attack Pincher, but though he had left her dead upon the 
field, she had scratched him in her last struggles from nose to tail, 
and one of his pink eyes was closed for the time being, so that he 
had a debased and even brutal look, such as you may see some- 
times in one of the costermonger class who has been badly handled 
in a fight. 

This change for the worse had been brought about by the hand 
of circumstance in so short a time as three weeks, but what with 
the intensified look of obstinate resolve, the meagre fare, and the 
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bristly growth of hair about his face, Job Round looked a good 
eight years older than on the day on which he broke his contract 
with his sovereign. 

‘No more,’ he said, when Pincher had made an end of his 
crust, and stood up expectantly, with one eye blinking and the 
other watering. ‘Finished; cleaned out. You acted like a fool 
when you made your mind up to stick to me, Pincher. You'd 
better have stayed at home amongst the fleshpots, eh? Come 
along. We'll make the best of it, if they’ll let us, and the worst 
of it if they won’t.’ 

With this declaration he arose laboriously, and started down 
hill for London, going stiffly at first, with an occasional limp when 
his sore feet galled him, but by-and-by, as his stiffness wore dway, 
stepping out with a bold stride. It was evening, and the sun was 
sloping to the wayfarer’s right, and cast dazzling flecks and beams 
through the hedge beside which he walked, and splashed high 


Paul’s with gold, and wrapped the great town in a drowsy haze of 


light, through which a lofty building shone here and there, like 
the tower of a city more than half submerged. Job looked at the 
view before him and tramped along doggedly, holding both hope 
and despair at mental arm’s length, and refusing to embrace either. 

The moral sense is a very chameleon. Job Round had always 
held a sense of honesty which was a little stern in its fixedness, 
and yet, though the loaf, the hard remnants of which he and his 
travelling companion had just eaten, was stolen, he had no up- 
braidings of conscience. To have taken a pin’s worth for luxury 
would have been a crime, but to lay hands on another man’s 
property in ministration to strict necessity was neither crime nor 


virtue, but just the inevitable thing, and outside the range of morals 


altogether. He was not responsible for his present position, and 
the world at large must take the consequences of any act to which 
it drove him. He was willing enough to be at friendship with it, 
ready to take any work it offered him, to perform any duty which 
would result in bare bread enough to keep body and soul together ; 
but if this were refused him, he was ready to take the bread 
without performing the duty: if not equally ready, still ready and 
determined. He had not formed any theories about his duties to 
society, or society’s duty to him, but he was very resolved to live 
(with or without the consent of the body politic) so long as he 
could. In fine, the young man, having fallen upon evil times, 
was inclined to be dangerous to himself and others. 
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There was not a soul in London whom he knew, and he had 
no guess as to how he would live or where he would bestow himself 
for the morrow; but something drew him on towards the great 
throng he knew to be moving under the hazy cloud. It was not 
hope, for he put hope away from him. Perhaps it was the great 
gregarious instinct, which is very much a passion with mankind. 

A mile or two of country road, a mile or so of habited spaces, 
growing denser as he walked, and then the lamps of London. The 
noisy and bustling street offered him no chance of a home, and he 
must find some corner to lie down in. He turned to the right, 
and came upon an arrangement of buildings which was altogether 
new to him—a hollow square, with handsome stone-fronted houses 
on each side of it. It was the year in which the Reformed Par- 
liament first met, and Fitzroy Square was still a fashionable 
neighbourhood, little as anybody might be inclined to think so after 
this lapse of half a century. There was dancing going on at one of 
the houses, and the homeless wanderer stood still for a while on 
the pavement and watched across the square whilst the figures 
went gliding to and fro, casting their shadows on the blinds, and 
the sound of music floated into the outer darkness. 

‘Enjoy yourselves!’ said the wanderer. ‘If I could climb . 
over here without being seen, now, I might get a decent night’s 
rest. There’s grass inside there; better than paving-stones, any 
way. Pincher, I’m confoundedly hungry, and so I suppose are 
you. It’s too early yet for a bed on the grass yonder—too many 
people about—-we must couch in privacy, Pincher. ‘We'll come 
back in an hour’s time or so, old dog, and in the meantime we'll 
have a look at London, a city of which, up to now, Pincher, we 
are not justified in forming the loftiest opinions. Come along. 
We mustn’t lose our bearings, though, for there are not many 
bits of grass to lie on in London, I suppose.’ 

Muttering thus, he set his weary limbs once more in motion, 
and striking upon Charlotte Street, walked until he reached 
Oxford Street, where he again paused to look about him. The 
traffic was not the traffic of to-day, for as yet omnibuses were 
few and hansom cabs were not. in existence; but it was varied 
and dense enough to be a surprise to a youngster of country 
breeding, and in looking at it he forgot his empty stomach and 
sore feet for a little while. As he gazed there came marching 
down the street behind him a picket of infantry, a corporal and 
two privates, with a drunken prisoner, who, with -unseasonable 
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loyalty, was howling ‘God save the King.’ The absentee-without- 
leave was wandering all over the pavement, and.a fellow-private 
had a hand on each arm, but each of them looked unconscious of 
his presence, and stared woodenly over his own high stock, and 
the corporal marched in front in state, unspeakably wooden. Now 
Job Round, having his back turned to this iittle procession, was 
unaware of it, and he took no notice of the loyal ditty so loudly 
chaunted ; but, as his fortune would have it, at that minute Pincher, 
attracted by the sight of some bit of offal in the road, dashed 
forward, and in the act of snatching it so narrowly escaped being 
decapitated by the wheel of a passing carriage that his master’s 
heart rose into his throat with a leap, and he shouted out his 
name. 

‘Pincher! Come here, sir.’ 

‘Halt!’ said a voice at his shoulder. A hand took him by the 
tattered collar of his coat, and turning round with a start he saw _ 
the corporal’s guard, the corporal, and the drunken loyalist, who 
with closed eyes and mouth wide open roared ‘Send him victo- 
rious.’ 

‘ John Smith?’ said the corporal, taking an extra twist at the 
deserter’s collar. ‘Six foot one? Red hair? Accompanied by 
bulldog answering: to the name of Pincher? You’lldo. Come 
along.’ 

Job heard this out, and then, by a sudden wrench, disengaged 
himself and ran. At the first step he came against a stout and 
elderly gentleman, and in a second they were on the ground toge- 
ther. The corporal dashed at his prey, and in the act emitted a 
yell, for Pincher went at the corporal and pinned him by the leg. 
Job was on his feet again, the corporal kicked as he had never 
kicked before, and away sailed the Pincher carrying a mouthful of 
woollen stuff and a mere trifle of his master’s enemy. The street 
was suddenly alive. 

‘Pincher!’ shouted Job, ‘Pincher!’ For one second the 
bulldog stood irresolute, in doubt whether to obey the natural 
master or the merely human one. Affection triumphed, and he 
followed the retreating voice like a canine rocket. 

‘Stop him!’ cried the corporal following. For more than a 
fortnight he had known of Captain Coninghame’s offered reward, 
and had licked his lips to think of the luck the man would have 
“ who came upon a red-haired youngster of six foot one, accompanied 
by a bulldog’ who answered to the name of Pincher; and now, 
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here on a sudden was this blissful, unattainable, unexpected thing 
put in his own way without a word of warning, and snatched away 
again in a second. Spurred by these thoughts and by his rage at . 
the wound he had received, the corporal ran shouting after the 
deserter, fearing neither him nor Pincher. The chase had crossed 
the street and led wildly westward, until Job, sighting a narrower 
and a darker road, plunged down it and found himself free to run 
his hardest. The corporal followed, tugging at his stock, and 
still erying ‘ Stop him!’ but in the quiet limits of Soho there were 
few to hear him. Job doubled ata second corner, and as he did 
so his foot tripped, and some shadowy person took him by the arm. 

‘In there!’ said a foreign-sounding voice. ‘That door! 
Quick! You are safe there. Parole ’honneur!’ 

The hand guided him and pushed him, and three seconds 
before the panting corporal turned the corner, Job, Pincher, and 
the shadowy stranger were in the shelter of a darkened doorway. 
The stranger closed the door gently, and they were altogether in 
the dark when the pursuer panted by. They listened, and 
heard his racing feet come to a standstill—they even heard him 
cursing solemnly and softly to himself; and then, when the 
tagrag and bobtail which had followed the hunt streamed noisily 
round the corner, the unseen stranger opened an inner door, 
and ina whisper bade Job enter. The youngster obeyed, not 
knowing what might happen next, but prepared to meet almost 
anything. 

The rescuer knelt upon the boarded floor and blew at the few 
coals which lay gleaming dimly in the grate, and in a little while 
had fire enough to ignite a strip of paper, with which in turn he 
litacandle. This he held aloft surveying Job, whilst Job returned 
his gaze with interest. What the stranger saw we know pretty 
well already. What the surprised visitor saw was a powerful- 
looking man, a little beyond the prime of life, with a figure taller 
and broader than his own, piercing dark eyes, jet black hair and 
eyebrows, a nose jutting from his face like a crag, and an expres- 
sion of insolence and dare-devilry beyond anything he had hitherto 
conceived. The man was dressed in a well-fitting surtout of dark 
cloth, his linen was clean and well-appointed, and the perfect can- 
dour of insolence with which he looked at Job impressed the lad 
with a sense of command. 

When he had looked his fill he set the candle on a table in 
the centre of the room, and shrugged his shoulders, 
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‘I have made no very charming discovery this time,’ he said in 
Irench, 

‘ Croyez-vous?’ said Job. There was a large colony of French 
artificers in glass in Castle Barfield, and the lad had picked up 
amongst them enough French to get on with. 

‘You speak French ?’ said the other, with asmile.. ‘ Have you 
lived in France? You are English to look at.’ 

‘Iam English,’ said Job. ‘I have never been in France, but 
I speak French pretty well.’ 

‘ Not so well,’ answered the stranger, smiling again, and speak- 
ing this time in English, ‘that I would not as soon hear your 
English. What was the matter just now?’ Job did not answer 
fora moment. ‘Who were you running away from ?’ 

‘I don’t know who you are,’ said Job, ‘and I don’t feel inclined 
to take a stranger into confidence at any time.’ 

‘You took me into confidence effectually,’ said the stranger 


with his foreign-sounding voice, ‘when you came in here. Do - 


you know why you came in here?’ He leaned forward with a 
pair of massive hairy hands on the table, and his insolent black 
eyes were half closed with a smile. ‘ You came because I told you 
to come.’ 

‘ That sounds very like the truth,’ said Job, dryly. 

‘When I speak,’ continued the other, smiling, with half-closed 
eyes, ‘men obey me. Oblige me by sitting down.’ A little to 
his own surprise, for he had formed an unfavourable opinion of 
this singular personage, and had meant to leave him at once, Job 
sat down. ‘You see?’ said the stranger, still smiling at him. 
* Now tell me, if you please, from whom you were running away.’ 

‘Why should I tell you?’ asked Job, looking half angrily and 
half contemptuously back at him. 

‘Because,’ said the other, ‘you cannot help it. Because I 
command you to tell me, and when I command men obey.’ 

Perhaps insufficient rations and much fatigue were answerable 
for it; but at this moment, to Job Round’s eyes, the face of the 
stranger began to radiate curiously in the candle-light, and his 
eyes alternately to darken and to dazzle. His voice sounded far 
away and as if heard in a dream, and Job found himself asking 
drowsily, Why not tell the man ?—what harm could it do? Just 
then Pincher made a movement, and his master, looking at him, 
_ found these curious sensations vanish. A flush of anger and 
contempt succeeded them. 
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‘You can find some other man to play the fool with, if you 
like,’ he said ; ‘I am going.’ 

‘Is this English gratitude?’ asked the stranger. ‘Will you © 
say “thank you” before you go?’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, I am sure,’ said Job, in a tone 
which expressed no very urgent sense of obligation. 

‘That is better,’ returned the stranger. ‘ Aw plaisir, my 
friend.’ 

Job moved to the door and found it locked. He faced round 
upon the foreigner quietly : 

‘Kindly oblige me by opening the door.’ 

The stranger threw his hands abroad, and shrugged his 
shoulders with a thoroughly French gesture, but made no verbal 
answer to this request. 

‘Oblige me,’ said Job, ‘by opening this door.’ 

‘IT am not so inhospitable as to permit you yet to go,’ said 
the other, with a tinge of mockery in his voice. ‘I like you, my 
young friend,’ he said a second later, whilst Job glowered at him 
from the other side of the table. 

‘I don’t like you,’ said Job; ‘and I wish to go. If you don’t 
open the door I shall kick it down.’ 

‘I like you,’ returned the stranger, inflating his chest and 
throwing back his shoulders in insolent patronage. ‘You are 
better than your clothes, and I think you might suit me if I 
trusted you with employment. Sit down. Listen to reason, 
Listen to me.’ 

Job had never seen. the like of this personage before, and 
scarcely knew what to make of him. But if he had any sort of 
employment to offer, the world was not so friendly that Job could 
afford to despise him without hearing him. 

‘If you have anything to szy,’ he answered gruffly, ‘I am 
willing enough to listen.’ 

‘ That is well,’ said the stranger, with the air of one who has 
achieved a triumph. ‘Be seated. The hour has arrived at which 
I usually partake of my last humble meal for the day. Forgive 
me if, whilst I talk, I eat and drink.’ 

He bore the candle to a cupboard beside the fireplace, ind, 
after a little rummaging there, produced a long white sausage, 
a loaf, and a bottle. Having set these upon the table, he drew 
a desperate-looking folding-dagger from his breast-pocket, and 
opening the blade with a click and a braggadocia unnecessary 
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flourish, he squared his shoulders at the provisions, and fell to, 
Pincher arose and manifested an uneasy interest in the stranger’s 
proceedings, looking from Job to him and from him to Job, with 
an occasional wag of the cropped hind-quarters, and a wistful 
look in the one open eye. Pincher’s master, though he surveyed 


the food with no less desire, contrived to look indifferent—a con- 


siderable victory in its way. 


The man took a pull at the bottle, and set it again upon the - 


table without recorking it. The perfume of an admirable claret 
filled the apartment. He sliced a great crust from the loaf, and 
threw it to Pincher, who made such short work of it that he was 
looking up for more before a second slice was taken. 

‘Where the dog is hungry,’ said the stranger, ‘the man is 
hungry, if the man is a good man.’ The terrible blade carved its 
way through the loaf, and then severed the sausage at a blow. 
Next the stranger arose, and having rammaged anew in the cup- 
board, returned with a battered old table-knife, which he threw 


across to Job, pushing the moiety of the loaf and the sausage — 


after it. ‘Eat,’ he said, ‘and put a soul inside you. Then we 
will talk. There is no need to spare. There is plenty.’ 

Job needed no second invitation, but fell to work at once, 
feeding himself and Pincher alternately. 

‘Young man,’ said the host, after a pause which was fairly 
filled on Job’s part, ‘it is well that you should know in whose 
presence you sit. I am—do not rise—Hercule Asmodée Bona- 
venture. You are naturally surprised to encounter me in a place 
like this; but I live where I please and as I please. A man like 
myself is superior to the little proprieties, decorums, etiquettes, 
which govern common people. In short, I despise les conve- 
nances. That is inevitable in a man so constituted. I despise 
most things and most people—naturally.’ Job did not allow his 
contempt for this discourse to interfere with the business of the 
moment, but pegged away at the sausage and the bread with 
assiduity. ‘Why did I take you by the arm—you a stranger— 
and guide you into safety? Why now do I feed you and sit 
down upon equal terms with you? I will tell you. I have said 
to Law and Authority, “You shall perish!” I have said to 
Monarchies, Republics, Administrations of what sort soever, “ You 
have to fight Hercule Asmodée Bonaventure.” The emissaries, 
an emissary—what do I know? what do I care whether it were 
,one or many?—the emissaries of those hounds of Hell who 
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imagine themselves to rule in this corner of the world pursued 
you. Now, playfully to pluck a hair from the tail of this ridi- 
culous British Lion of yours, and to scoff because I am gone 
before the clumsy brute can turn round to catch me, is my sport 
in a cheerful humour. To take him, nose and jaw, and pull him 
to pieces is one day my appointed mission.’ 

He leaned back smiling, and Job, laying down the battered 

‘knife, swept up the crumbs that remained from his repast and 
held them out for Pincher, looking at his host meanwhile with 
enigmatical aspect. 

‘I read your thoughts, young man,’ said Hercule Asmodée 
Bonaventure. ‘ You congratulate yourself on your good fortune. 
You felicitate yourself upon encountering me.’ 

‘I do,’ returned the young man, with great dryness. ‘The 
sausage was capital.’ 

‘You think of me!’ said the other, smiling still, ‘ not of the 
sausage. Tell me what you think of me.’ 

‘I’d rather not,’ answered Job. ‘You’ve done me a good 
turn; I don’t want to be uncivil.’ 

M. Bonaventure was not in the least disconcerted by this 
artless speech. On the contrary, he laughed at it with great and 
evident heartiness. 

‘I like you, my young friend,’ he said, closing the formidable 
dagger and returning it to his breast-pocket. ‘Tell me of what 
you were thinking.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Job, ‘I was thinking that you didn’t look 
such a fool ; 

‘As Iam ?’—with no discomfiture, but with eyes alight with 
laughter. 

‘As you seein to be,’ said Job. ‘ You asked for it.’ 

‘And you gave it. Well. I give you credit for your penetra- 
lion. I like you, my young friend, more and more. You have 
candour, you have courage, you have discernment. But you do 
not know, my young friend, what fools there are in the world. 
You do not know how all that absurd big talk would astonish, 
would bewilder, would impress with ninety-nine young men in a 
hundred from a man who looks like me.’ 

‘What's the good,’ asked Job, ‘of astonishing and bewildering 
and impressing ninety-nine fools, only to look like a fool yourself 
to the hundredth man you meet ?’ 

‘You are an astute young man,’ said M. Bonaventure; ‘ but 
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permit me to tell you that to win ninety-nine games in a hundred 
is to play on a sound system.’ 

Job sat in silence, and regarded this odd companion of his 
with a curious interest. M. Bonaventure took a bit of paper 
and a trifle of tobacco in his great hairy fingers, and rolled a 
cigarette with a ladylike delicacy and lightness of touch, looking 
smmilingly at his guest meanwhile. 

‘You spoke just now,’ said Job, at last, ‘of being able to offer 
me some chance of employment. I shall be glad enough to get it.’ 

‘If I find you tractable, courageous, and discreet,’ returned 
the other, setting his arms upon the table, and leaning forward 
with a theatrical air of secrecy and scrutiny, ‘I can give you 
employment which will pay you well. I will put what I want 
into two words—courage, devotion.’ 

‘Will you tell me what you want them for?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said the black-browed Bonaventure, nodding at 
him. ‘I have great interests at stake, and I cannot offer even 
the simplest employment to a man of whom I know nothing. I 
will see more of you. You were hungry a little while ago, and 
nobody goes hungry in London who has money. You shall have 
food and lodging for a day or two, and I will make up my mind 
to trust or not to trust you; and if I cannot trust you, I can give 
you a half-guinea for your loss of time, and you can go.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ returned the young outcast, lower- 
ing at him from under his knitted brows. ‘No doubt that’s very 
good of you; but ——.’ He paused there, and sat thinking. If 
this remarkable braggart meant anything at all, and he had 
vapoured so already that Job was by no means certain that he 
did, it seemed likely to the young man’s mind that he meant 
anything but good. The younger adventurer was ignorant enough 
of the world’s ways, but he knew that his companion’s manners 
and present circumstances were suspicious. ‘You can tell me 
one thing, anyhow. It may save some foolish expectations on 
my side and some on yours. Is the work you mean to ask me to 
do, if you can trust me, work that an honest man can take without 
soiling his fingers ?’ 

‘Do you set much store by your honesty?’ asked the other 
in reply, with a look of humour. ‘You must not speak too much 
about your honesty, my young friend, or I may begin to mistrust 
you.’ 

-*You can trust me or mistrust me as you please,’ said Job, 
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with perhaps more surliness of voice and aspect than the declared 
condition of affairs yet called for. ‘I’m poor enough to be ready 
to do almost anything for food and lodgings until I can turn 
myself about and see a way to a decent living; but there are one 
or two things I draw the line at.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ returned his host, who, for some reason of his own, 
was a good deal amused. ‘A man of sense would probably draw 
the line at rags, he would probably draw the line at hunger; on 
a chilly or a rainy night he would draw it at a doorstep-bedstead.’ 

Job gave a great nod and almost lurched out of his chair. It 
was not that the conversation lacked interest for him, but he was 
almost deadbeaten with fatigue, and every now and then his brain 
seemed to swim with sleep. He stared up now with a wideawake 
look, but he had not heard his host’s last speech, and somehow his 
mind refused to tell him what had been the subject-matter of 
their talk a minute before. 

‘You are tired,’ said M. Bonaventure. ‘ You will not greatly 
care where you sleep. Follow me.’ He took the candle from the 
table, and led the way into a little chamber opening off the first. 
‘You can sleep here,’ he went on, pointing to a mangy mattress 
and bolster which lay unclothed upon the floor. ‘The night is 
warm, but if you need a covering you can take this cloak. Good 
night, my friend. You will forgive me if I take the precaution 
tolock youin. It is my business to read character, and I know 
my business pretty well; but no man’s reading is infallible, and I 
do not care to repose too much trust even in my own.’ 

Job, with a tired ‘ Thank-you,’ had already thrown himself upon 
the mattress and had drawn the old cloak about him. He had 
drunk no more than a single glass of his chance host’s excellent 
claret, but, in combination with his great fatigue and the meal he 
had taken, it dulled his senses like a drug. As he lay looking 
upward at the gleaming black eyes and the waving coal black hair 
of M. Bonaventure, his eyes closed and sleep fell upon him like a 
blow. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN the baffled corporal turned to retrace his steps he became 
aware that his leg was bleeding somewhat freely, and being for a 
wonder provided with a handkerchief, he bound it tightly about 
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the wound, and limped back into Oxford Street, where his white 
bandage and his following of tagrag and bobtail made him a con- 
spicuous figure. The last command given to the picket in charge 
of the absentee-without-leave had been the word to halt, and when 
he got back to the corner at which he had left his subordinates 
the corporal found them still there with the drunken vocalist 
between them, each man staring rigidly over his stock in fine 
unconsciousness of the little curious crowd about him. 

‘Right wheel—forward—march !’ cried the corporal, and the 
quartette moved on, the crowd accompanying to the very gates of 
St. George’s barracks, where an officer halted the party on its way 
to the guard-room. 

‘What’s the matter here? Attention! Do you hear me? 
Stand at attention, sir.’ : 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ returned the corporal. ‘I’m rather 
badly hurt, sir, and I can’t stand upright. Been bit by a dog, if 
you please, sir.’ 

‘Bit by a dog, confound you,’ cried the officer, with ready 
sympathy. ‘ What the do you mean by bit by a dog, sir?’ 

‘ Bulldog, sir,’ responded the corporal, ‘ answering to the name 
of Pincher, sir; property of a deserter who assaulted Captain 
Coninghame at Gloucester, sir.’ 

‘Take your prisoner to the guard-room,’ said the officer; and 
the corporal, having set his trio in motion, limped on alongside, 
the officer bringing up the rear. The gentleman in charge was 
by this time drowsy, and being pushed on to a sloping wooden 
settle went. comfortably to sleep there, and the corporal was 
starting off in search of the hospital sergeant when the officer 
tapped him on the shoulder with his cane and brought him toa 
standstill. The corporal, though valiant in fight and fleet of foot, 
was feeble in narrative, and it took a long time to get all the story 
out of him, brief as it was. 

‘You would know the street again?’ said the officer. ‘You 
could find it ?’ 

‘I’m a Londoner born, sir,’ replied the corporal. ‘I know the 
district well, sir.’ 

‘And you are certain that he must have entered one of the 
houses in the street? You are sure that he had no time to leave 
the street before you got into it?’ 

‘Dead certain, sir.’ 


_ ‘Very well,’ said the officer; ‘go and get your leg dressed.’ 
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The corporal saluted and retired, and his superior stood musing 
awhile in the middle of the barrack square. As he mused he put 
his thumb beneath his lip and pressed lightly on a long, callosed 
sear there, feeling it daintily between thumb and forefinger. 
The reappearance of John Smith and the bull-dog answering to 
the name of Pincher was singularly agreeable to him. The 
corporal had not known him by name (for the officer had only been 
appointed to depot duty a fortnight before), but he had told his 
story to Captain Coninghame himself. It would doubtless have 
served Job Round’s purpose just as well to have had the tale told 
to any officer in London, but it seemed like a pleasant omen to 
Captain Coninghame that it should have come first to him. There 
are men who find it so pleasant and refreshing a thing to have 
somebody to hate, that if they could exercise an unbiased judg- 
ment they would rather be injured than not. In a certain cold 
and supercilious way Captain Coninghame was a very good hater, 
and he never looked in the glass without having reason to remem- 
ber the recruit John Smith. He would have liked to vivisect the 
bulldog answering to the name of Pincher, in the presence of 
John Smith bound hand and foot. 

As a matter of course, the officer in command of the depot gave 
every aid to the outraged officer, and every approach to the street 
indicated by the corporal was immediately guarded, and watched 
by vigilant eyes. Signals were preconcerted, and the local Charlies 
were set upon the alert. In the meantime Job, undisturbed by 
the narrowness of his late escape, slept like a tired baby, without 
a dream. 

It was bright day when Monsieur Bonaventure, combed and 
pomatum’d and perfumed, unlocked the door of the chamber in 
which his ragged guest still lay asleep, and awoke him by stirring 
him with his foot. 

‘Get up,’ he said. ‘It is beyond nine o’clock.’ 

Job, opening his eyes, and failing to recognise his host at the 
first glance, sprang to his feet, but the Frenchman took him by 
the shoulders and gave him a slight reassuring shake. 

‘I didn’t know where I was for a minute,’ said Job, stretching 
his arms abroad with a great yawn. ‘I remember now.’ 

‘There is a basin,’ said his host, pointing to a metal bowl in 
one corner of the room; ‘there is a tap, and there is a towel. 
Make your toilet, and I shall have something to say to you.’ 

With this Bonaventure walked back into the outer chamber, 
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and Job, having closed the door and set a broken chair against it, 
threw off his tattered garments, and gave himself a rejoicing 
wash from head to foot. After this he pulled on his soiled clothes 
again with an expression of concentrated disgust, and joined the 
Frenchman. A cloth was spread upon the table, and upon it lay 
a white sausage and half a loaf. 

‘Your breakfast,’ said Bonaventure, with a wave of the hand. 
Job set to without further invitation, and the other tramped 
heavily up and down the uncarpeted floor. **‘ I want to ask you a 
question,’ he said, when Job had settled fairly to his meal. ‘ Can 
you tell me why this street is under surveillance this morning, 
and has been since within two hours of your arrival here ?’ 

Job paused, with a round of sausage held to his lips on the 
blunt point of the battered table-knife, and looked at his com- 
panion. 

‘Ican make a guess, perhaps,’ he answered, ‘but it might 
not be the right one.’ 

‘I could make a guess,’ said Bonaventure, with his insolent 
smile, ‘and it might be the right one. This is a peaceful district, 
and his Majesty’s forces do not invade it often. My young friend, 
if I might advise you, you would strangle that ill-looking brute 
of yours, the bouledogue. He affords a too-easy method of identi- 
fication. I knew you from the moment when you named his 
ominous and threatening name last evening. You are announced 
in the “Hue and Cry ”—you are advertised in the “Times.” A 
sensible young man would have tied a string about the neck of 
the bouledogue so early as the twenty-second ultimo, would have 
fastened to the string a well-sized stone, and would have dropped 
him down a well.’ 

The youngster’s face went a little pale below its tan, but he 
pegged on solidly at the bread and sausage, and his red-brown 
eyebrows knitted themselves into an expression of gloomy resolve 
and obstinacy. 

‘Mille diables!’ cried M. Bonaventure, ‘but you are cold- 
blooded, my young friend. I tell you that you are in danger, 
and you continue your respects to your breakfast, and do not 
blench.’ 

‘I shall have plenty of time to be frightened,’ said Job, ‘but 
I don’t know when I shall see a breakfast again.’ 

The Frenchman laughed, and took to marching up and down 
the room again. 
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‘Do you know,’ he asked, ‘that a reward is offered for your 
arrest ?’ 

‘I daresay there is,’ said the youngster, gloomily, ‘ but I didn’t 
know it.’ 

‘You are John Smith,’ said M. Bonaventure, standing over 
him, and laughing in his speech. ‘You are six feet one inch in 
height ; the measurement of your chest is forty-one inches, which 
is very creditable to a man of two-and-twenty; your eyes are 
grey and large, and you have red hair. Now the eyes, my young 
friend, the height, the hair, are all nothing, and the name is less 
than nothing, but the one abominable fact is that you are followed 
by a beast who will answer to the name of Pincher. Pinch your 
Pincher’s windpipe, my young friend, and do it speedily.’ Job 
said nothing, but offered a piece of sausage to the dog, who took 
it like a pill and awaited more. M. Bonaventure, stooping towards 
Job with half-closed insolent eyes, laid a hairy forefinger beside 
his great nose, and gave a backward nod as if to bespeak especial 
attention. ‘I am not wealthy just now, Monsieur John Smith, 
and I might have cleared fifty guineas this morning. I had no 
clue but that,’ withdrawing his forefinger from his nose, and 
stabbing at the dog with it; ‘ but that is a proclamation.’ 

‘Fifty guineas?’ said Job, quietly. ‘Why didn’t you earn 
them ?’ 

‘T will tell you,’ said the giant, swelling himself magnificently 
all over, and extending his hands for a moment before he dropped 
them heavily to his sides. ‘I am Hercule Bonaventure.’ 

Job threw both elbows on the table, and stared at the white- 
washed wall, with his bristly chin upon his hands. Two or three 
hard crumbs, remnants of last night’s supper, lay below the cloth, 
and pricked his ragged elbows. He raised the cloth and swept 
these to the floor, and then resumed his thoughtful posture and 
went on staring at the wall for a minute or two. There was only 
one thing clear to his mind: he had pledged himself to the dog, 
and, however dangerous the companionship might be, he would 
not end it. There was much more than the sense of the value of 
his plighted word in this resolve. He had never guessed until 
lately how bitter and how savage an obstinacy lay in his own heart, 
and now that all the forces of law and order seemed to be bent 
on dividing him from the one living thing which clung to him 
and followed him in his degradation, every fibre of him seemed 
to brace itself against a thought of surrender. As he stared at 
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the whitewashed wall he saw again the High Street of Castle 
Barfield, and heard his father’s voice storming behind him. He 
was aware of lifted windows and opening doors and the observing 
eyes of curious neighbours, and he saw Pincher scouring down the 
street after his own retreating figure—the one living thing that 
followed him and clung to him! Whatever force of affection 
was in him, whatever disdain and hatred of the world, whatever 
dead weight of obstinacy any purpose of his might anchor to, 
whatever remembrances of his past life he held—one and all of 
these were useful just then for one purpose only. His present 
shelter was precarious enough, and he could not be certain that 
his companion would not betray him, or had not betrayed him 
already. He was penniless, and without means of flight or self- 
defence. His bristly jaw and under-lip stuck out further and 
further, and his thick eyebrows knitted themselves tighter and 
tighter as he thought. 

‘The young man is likely to be dangerous to anybody who 
lays a hand upon him,’ said Monsieur Bonaventure to himself as 
he marched up and down the room, casting every now and then a 
glance at the gloomy face. ‘Listen to me,’ he said after another 
turn or two along the chamber. ‘I told you last night I have 
need of the service of a man who will bring courage and devotion 
to the task that I shall set him. I should be a fool to take an 
unwilling servant to the work I have in hand. I have had many 
detractors, and have been called by many names, but nobody ever 
supposed me to be a fool—until last night,’ he added with a 
laugh. ‘In a hundred societies “as wily as Bonaventure” is a 
proverb.’ The listener made an impatient movement. ‘ Well, 
I will be plain with you. I want a man desperate of his fortunes, 
a man of personal strength and courage, and a man who will obey 
when the time comes without question. Are you such a man?’ 

‘I’m desperate enough,’ thought Job to himself. ‘ What. does 
he want with me?’ 

‘ To hesitate,’ cried M. Bonaventure, with his most magnificent 
manner, ‘is tolose my confidence. Are you sucha manasI need?’ 

‘Tell me in plain English,’ said Job, ‘what kind of work you 
want me for, and I'll give you “ yes” or “no” at once. But I'll 
tell you one thing, M. Bonaventure. You’ve given me one piece 
of advice I don’t thank you for, and shan’t take the trouble to 
follow. I don’t part with the dog. That may as well be under- 
stood to begin with.’ 
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‘ Eh bien,’ returned Monsieur, with a great shrug. ‘ You may 
keep the dog, but I will keep my counsel. I will not tell you 
in plain English what I want you for, until the time comes, or 
until I know you better. You are too disposed to pick and choose, 
my friend, for a young man whose pick and choice is so remark- 
ably limited. You will not be five minutes from this door before 
you are in the hands of the military authorities; and when the 
cat-of-nine-tails has laid bare the bone of your back you will 
doubtless felicitate yourself of your Pinchare.’ He was so scornful 
for the moment that he lost the picked precision of his accent, 
and when he ended he shrugged his great shoulders to his ears 
and wrinkled his nose with ineffable disdain. 

‘I’ve no great choice,’ said Job, ‘that’s true enough. But I 
won't sell myself blindfold, and I won’t part with the dog.’ 

‘You do not know the man with whom you trifle,’ cried 
Monsieur, majestically, tapping himself upon the breast. ‘I am 
Hercule Bonaventure.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the impassable youngster, ‘ you told me so before. 
It may be a name to conjure with in the hundred societies who 
know it, but I never heard it till last night. In the name of 
Heaven, man, can’t you speak? You tell me you want a man who 
is desperate. Here Iam, if I suit your purpose. You want a 
man who’s strong and not over-much afraid of things. Well, 
here I am again, if I suit your purpose. I give you two con- 
ditions—I won’t part with the dog, and I won’t sell myself blind- 
fold. Tell me as little as you please, but tell me anyhow what 
kind of work you want me for. I can guess already that it isn’t 
work for a lady—or a parson.’ 

Monsieur Bonaventure stood smiling at his guest, but in an 
evil way: 

‘I shall tell you what I want you for when I want you, but 
not before. The work I have in hand will be done thousands of 
miles away from England, and I shall not ask the assistance of 
the gendarmerie of the country when I come to doit. The men 
who help me will enjoy a rich reward, and will undergo great 
danger. If I have help at all I must have it from men who are 
desperate and strong and brave. Now of you I know those three 
things, though I have not known you for a day.’ 

‘You will tell me no more than this?’ said Job, 

‘ Nothing,’ said the other. 

‘For all I know, you may mean robbery and murder.’ The 
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Frenchman was still smiling, and Job disliked his look. ‘By 
George!’ cried the youngster, glaring at him, ‘I believe you 
mean no less.’ 

‘TI offer,’ said Monsieur Bonaventure, with no change of aspect, 
‘employment to a man who is desperate of his fortune. I offer 
employment which will pay him well, and may make him rich 
for life.’ 

‘ And I decline it,’ answered Job. ‘I’m not a cut-throat ora 
footpad yet.’ 

‘You put me in the way of making fifty guineas, my young 
friend,’ said Bonaventure ; ‘and if I have no other use for you, I 
do not see why I should not make that useful sum of money. But 
you have eaten my bread and my sausage, and you have tasted 
my wine and slept under my roof; and though the fifty guineas 
would be useful, I must do without it, or make it in another way. 
I am sorry that we could not come to terms, for you are a man 


who would suit me well. A man without fear is my adoration, . 


and I love your English phlegm, which is different from the 
courage of other peoples.’ 

Job sate silent, leaning sideways towards the dog and scratch- 
ing gently at his back, whilst Pincher blinked up at him with 
surly affection. In a little while he arose. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I suppose you turn me out.’ M. Bonaven- 
ture shrugged his shoulders. ‘If I had known the sort of terms 
you were likely to offer me for the night’s lodging I would have 
gone without it.’ 

‘Your military friends are at either end of the street,’ said 
Monsieur, tranquilly, ‘and I observed in the course of my morning 
walk, and in conversation with one of them, that they have en- 
listed the assistance of the civil authorities. You can stay here 
until it is dark. You will have a better chance to elude them 
then. If you had seen fit to accept my offer, I could have got 
you away, or you might have lain here until the chase was over. 
It will not last long in any case, but I cannot afford to maintain a 
man who will be of no service tome.’ Job sat down again, and 
Pincher who had arisen with him resumed his place upon the 
floor. ‘ My business,’ resumed the Frenchman, ‘ will take me out 
until evening. You can stay here in safety in the meantime.’ 

‘Unless you think it worth while,’ said Job, ‘to earn the fifty 
guineas,’ 

‘That is a foolish taunt,’ said Bonaventure, ‘from a man in 
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your place to a man in mine. But I shall not earn the fifty 
guineas. If you are hungry, there is more sausage and more bread 
in the buffet there, and you are welcome to it. Aw revoir. I 
shall see you again at nightfall.’ 

He took a rusty key from a nail in the wall, and tossed a 
black wideawake hat carelessly upon his head. Job watched him 
gloomily as he took a brush from the cupboard and passed it 
lightly over his already spotless garments, and responded with a 
solemn nod to his repeated ‘ Aw revoir’ as he passed from the 
room. The outer door jarred open, and the listener heard the 
rusty key grate in the unwilling lock. He was a prisoner, but 
at least he was shut in from pursuit. 

The weary day gave him ample time for thought, and he sat 
immersed in his own memories for hours. When a month had 
seemed to have had space enough to crawl along, the clock of a 
near church would strike and tell him that a quarter of an hour 
had passed, and in due time the chiming of the hour would assure 
him that he had not fallen so deep into thought as to miss the 
clock’s voice at any of the periods appointed for its sounding. 
The sun was bright upon Castle Barfield High Street, and there 
were two or three figures lounging about at the corners of the 
byways which ran away from it. He could see it almost as if 
with his bodily eyes, and nothing was changed there. It would 
have been more consonant with his own state if he could have 
thought of the place as swallowed by an earthquake, or uprooted 
by some prodigious and unnatural agency. Not five weeks had 
gone by since he was heir to what in those parts was thought a 
handsome fortune, and as happy as the day was long. What had 
he done to bring him to these tattered garments? What had he 
done to be thus homeless and proscribed and hunted? Not one 
thing of which his heart could not approve. 

There are many stories of wrongfully persecuted people who 
have found great peace and comfort in the possession of a satisfied 
conscience, who, knowing full well that they have deserved none 
of the evils that have fallen upon them, are beautifully serene 
and happy. But to the average human heart the consciousness 
that misery is undeserved is an added bitterness. To have a 
clean conscience, and yet to have been cursed from the house 
in which he was born, and so cursed by his own father; to have 
a clean conscience, and yet to be hunted, and threatened with the 
lash; to have done the manly, honourable thing from start to 
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finish, and to have been brought to rags and hunger by it, was 
infinitely worse to Job’s mind than to have deserved his evil for- 
tune and then to have to suffer it. The man who would not have 
submitted to leave his father’s house under the conditions which 
had been offered to him would have deserved to be houseless, 
The man who would not have knocked down, at any risk, that 
supercilious hound of an officer who wanted to drown Pincher, 
would have deserved the cat-o’-nine-tails richly, and Job himself 
would have been well pleased with the chance to lay it on. He 
went over everything that had happened since the moment of his 
encountering Armstrong at his father’s door, and at every step 
his heart justified him, passionately, and he sat in bitter wrath 
and hatred of the world. 

There was one way out of his present fears, it seemed; but 
he did not care for the road to which Monsieur Bonaventure 
pointed. It horrified him to think it possible that a man should 
deliberately prepare a scheme and choose associates for such work | 
as he imagined Monsieur to have in hand. He was desperate to 
be sure, but not yet so desperate that he could join hands with a 
man who took human bloodshed in the way of business. He 
puzzled himself greatly over Monsieur Bonaventure, but the con- 
clusion, again and again arrived at, never varied. That French 
scoundrel was in earnest in his proposal, and the scheme he had 
in view included robbery and murder. Obviously, however despe- 
rate Job Round’s fortunes may have grown, that programme could 
find no place in his scheme of things. 

As to what was to be done he had not one helpful fancy, and 
all he could do was to brace himself in dogged resolution to fight 
to his last gasp if his pursuers should lay hold of him. The long 
unbroken rest of last night and the two sufficient meals he had 
taken had done wonders for him, and in his stubborn and slow 
burning rage he felt fit to fight an army. He had no appetite for 
food, but late in the afternoon he forced himself to eat a little, in 
view of a probable combat, in which, whoever came off second 
best, he meant to acquit himself so that the enemy should re- 
member him. 

The dusk was thick in the room in which he sat, when he 
heard the reluctant lock creak and shriek in answer to the com- 
pulsion of Monsieur’s key. Monsieur, having with some little 
difficulty obtained a light, set a candle upon the table, and look- 
ing fixedly at his guest, stretched out a hand sideways, caught a 
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chair by the top rail, drew it slowly to the table, and sat down in 
it. Job met his insolent and dare-devil gaze with equal fixedness, 
and for half a minute they sat looking at each other without a word. 

‘Well?’ said Bonaventure at last. 

‘Well?’ said Job in answer. Fora second the air seemed to 
thicken in his lungs, and his throat went on a sudden harsh and 
dry, so that the words sounded like the croak of an unusually 
surly raven. 

‘Have you made up your mind?’ 

‘I have made up my mind,’ Job answered, ‘to ask you once 
more for a plain answer to a plain question, and if you won’t give 
it, | have made up my mind to go and take my chance. What do 
you want me for ?’ 

Monsieur Bonaventure shook his head. 

‘TI will tell you no more than I have told you already. I shall 
be sorry to lose you, for I shall not easily find a man who will 
serve my turn so well. I do not want a gaol-bird who will cut my 
throat to secure the whole of our joint profits, or run away when 
the pinch comes.. And I have seen your courage tried. It is a 
pity. Your military friends are still outside. There is a public- 
house at each end of the street, and at each public-house three 
men await you.’ 

‘I can’t help that,’ said Job, rising and buttoning his ragged 
corduroy coat across his chest with steady fingers. 

‘Do you know what it means to have struck an officer of the 
British Army?’ asked Monsieur Bonaventure, rising also and 
standing, light in hand, between his visitor and the doorway. ‘It 
means one, perhaps two, hundred -lashes from the cat. It means 
two, three, four, five years of imprisonment and degrading labour.’ 

‘I can help that,’ the youngster answered. His face was pallid 
and his grey eyes were half closed below his knitted brows. 
Bonaventure regarded him with a look of mournful admiration. 

‘It is a pity,’ he said. ‘You had better join me.’ 

‘No,’ said Job. ‘Iam too certain now of what you want me 
for. Good-bye.” 

Pincher was afoot already, and looking up at bis master’s face. 
Job lifted a finger to him. Bonaventure, candle in hand, led the 
way to the front door; and the desperate lad, followed by the dog, 
walked into the street. The Frenchman blew out the light, set 
the candlestick on the floor of the passage, and followed to see 
what might happen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ALL that day it had been hot and close within doors, though 
there had been but little sunlight; and now the black clouds 
hung low about the housetops, and an occasional distant rumbling 
threatened storm. A wet wind set all the litter of the street 
dancing; bits of straw and paper were seen in the illuminated 
corners, floating in spiral whirls; and the miserable oil-lamps 
winked and shuddered. Except for Job Round and his bull-dog, 
the street was clear when Monsieur Bonaventure stood upon his 
doorstep and looked out. There were two or three coffee-houses, 
whose lights shone with comparative brightness, and as Job passed 
these Bonaventure could make him out quite clearly. Big as he 
was, the clumsy and ill-cut garments he wore had been made for 
aman much burlier of build, and they gave him a look of mas- 
siveness which scarcely belonged to him as yet by nature. At 
the end of the street a figure lounged into the middle of the 
horse-road and stood there, and Job Round lounged on towards 
it. Monsieur Bonaventure closed the door behind him, and, 
leaving the doorstep, took a score or so quick paces along the foot- 
way. 

When Job, with Pincher paddling silently at his heels, had 
come up to the waiting figure in the middle of the road, Monsieur 
heard a voice which cried out— 

‘Halt! I take you prisoner in the king’s name.’ 

In a flash of time the inventor of this imposing formula was 
sprawling on his back, and Job was round the corner. 

‘ Bien tapé!’ said Monsieur, with a laugh, to himself. 

But little more than a second later a struggling heap of men 
came round the corner, and the on-looker made out Job Round 
among them. 

‘Saprelotte!’ cried Monsieur; ‘he has met the relief picket.’ 

Unluckily for Job, his surmise was true; and while the 
Frenchman stood looking on, three men in uniform dashed past 
him, and two others emerged from the public-house, in whose 
light the struggling figures swayed about the street. Dire and 
terrible yells arose as one man emerged from the mass with the 
bull-dog attached to him. Job fought like ten men, and his 
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hitting was terribly hard and clean. At one time he had half the 
little crowd about him down; but, if his opponents could do no 
more, they clogged him by their numbers, and clung to him till 
he could move neither hand nor foot. Then he went desperately 
quiet, and stood breathing hard until the men who had hold of his 
legs released them and arose, and the rest fell back from him 
until only one man held him by each arm. The others, thinking 
him vanquished, began to tug at their tunics and belts and to 
pick up their scattered forage-caps ; and one drawing his bayonet-— 
they all carried sidearms—made a dash at Pincher, who still clung 
to his victim. At this Job gave one mighty wrench, which left 
the major part of both sleeves of his ragged coat in the hands of 
his captors, and with a clean right-hander, delivered with the 
whole force of his body behind it, sent the man with the bayonet 
staggering against the wall of the public-house, and started for a 
run. But the whole crowd were again upon him in an instant, and 
though he set his back against the wall and made a foot or two 
clear in front of him, they had him down in almost as little time 
as it takes to tell it, and with half a dozen sprawling and kneeling 
on him all at once, he was powerless. The terrible bulldog, 
having been compelled to let go his victim by want of breath, 
chose another of his master’s assailants, and effectually distracted 
his attention from the deserter. 

‘You'd better come quietly,’ said the sergeant in charge of the 
picket.  Where’s them handcuffs, Bob? Slip ’em on. Now get 
off him some of you. You've made as good a fight of it, matey, 
as any man need wish for, and now you ought to be able to find 
it in your ’art to come along quite affable and cheerful.’ 

Job rose to his feet, with his dirty rags all fluttering about 
him, his hair in mad disorder, and his face bleeding. He looked 
around, and saw that the street was full of people; and amongst 
the on-lookers was Monsieur Bonaventure, cool and grave. The 
big Frenchman was noticeable in more ways than one, but it was 
enough that, like Saul, from his shoulders and upwards, he was 
higher than any of the people. When he caught Job’s glance, he 
gave him a strange nod, which seemed, if it could have been 
translated, to have some meaning in it. 

‘Put a bayonet into that dog one of you,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Pincher !’ cried Job; and to his amazement the brute let his 
second victim go at once, and stood at bay over his body in the 
middle of the horse-road. One of the men who, in obedience to 
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the sergeant’s order, had already half withdrawn his bayonet, 
stood with one foot forward and looked at him, but for reasons of 
his own went no further. 

‘Is there anybody here,’ said Job, wiping his bleeding face 
with his pinioned hands and then looking about him in the crowd, 
‘who'd care to keep a valuable dog ?’ 

‘I should like the dog,’ said Monsieur Bonaventure, ‘if he 
would go with me.’ 

Job crossed the road, stooped for Pincher, raised him in his 
manacled hands, and laid him in the Frenchman’s arms. Cuwri- 
ously enough, no man interfered with him. 

‘He knows it’s all right,’ he said, in a broken voice. ‘ Good- 
bye, Pincher.’ He stooped and kissed the dog’s head, and the 
crowd very naturally jeered at him. ‘I’m ready, sergeant,’ said 
the youngster. ‘I’ve knocked some of you fellows about a bit,’ he 
added grimly, as he looked around, ‘but I couldn’t help it. I 
had to make a fight for it.’ 

‘No malice, chummy,’ said one whose left eye was lost to sight 
for the time, and quite hidden by the swelling of the cheek and 
brow. ‘ Thirteen to one ’s long odds, and whatever the thirteen 
gets off the one they ain’t got much right to grumble.’ 

‘Silence!’ cried the sergeant, who was somewhat exercised in 
his mind as to the proper words of command by which to form 
his men. ‘Fallin! Attention! Tell off from the right! Odd 
numbers three paces to the front—march! Close up to the right ! 
Now you two, bring your man in here between the front and rare 
rank. Here, where’s them other two fellows?’ Pincher’s sub- 
jects were hors de combat. ‘Jones, you fall out and bring a 
hackney-coach. Get them -men in, and drive them to the barrack 
hospital, straight. Dress by the left here! Eyes right! Quick 
march !’” 

The crowd opened and made way, and the soldiery, with Job 
Round in the middle, marched off with solid regular tramp on the 
firm roadway. Pincher whimpered in Bonaventure’s arms, and as 
the little procession turned the corner leaped down and paddled 
after his master. 

‘There is as much sense of self-preservation in the one as in 
the other,’ said the Frenchman to himself with his own insolent 
smile. ‘They have equal courage and equal discernment. And 
the fool kissed the dog. Ugh! what sentiment!’ 

‘He walked slowly to his own door and admitted himself by 
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means of the big rusty key. In the doorway he paused to look 
at the threatening heavens and the deserted streets. 

‘I will not lose him if I can help it,’ he muttered ; ‘and yet 
he is lost already. It isa pity. Sac & papier! how he scattered 
the soldiers. He would have madea good comrade. It isa great 
ity.’ 

' ‘He looked once more upon the street and the threatening sky, 
and, entering, slammed the door behind him. 

There had been no such cause for hilarity in the guard-room 
at St. George’s Barracks for many and many a day as the aspect 
of Sergeant Johnson’s picket presented when they appeared there 
with Job amongst them. The appearance of the deserter himself was 
provocative of mirth to begin with; and his captors were so dusty, 
so torn and battered, that their comrades scarce knew when to have 
done laughing. Whilst they were enjoying themselves, the 
prisoner was looking about him, wondering where he would be 
bestowed, and asking himself what chance of escape he had. He 
was stiff and sore after his tussle, and bruised from head to foot, 
but he was no more disposed to surrender himself now than he had 
been at the first. Since he had clearly seen that a present escape 
was impossible he had ceased to fight, and he meant to be ex- 
tremely cheerful and submissive now, if thereby he might widen 
his chances by one hair’s breadth. 

‘You don’t mean to say, Johnson,’ said the sergeant of the 
guard, ‘ that your fellows has let one man knock ’em all about like 
this?’ 

‘I mean to say,’ returned Sergeant Johnson, slapping his 
prisoner on the back with great good-humour, ‘as this is the best 
young party for a rough and tumble as I ever knew, and I think 
the appearance of the picket does him credit. That’s what J mean 
to say.’ 

‘Strike me ugly!’ said the sergeant of the guard. ‘Hillo! 
Who’s this here dog belong to ?’ 

Job groaned aloud as the undiscerning Pincher walked into 
the house of the enemy and coiled himself up on the floor at his 
feet. 

‘If there’s a man among you,’ he said, looking round him, 
‘who has a heart in his breast, I beg him to take care of this dog, 
and give him or sell him to a friend who will treat him well. He’s 
a valuable dog. There are hundreds of people who would gladly 
give twenty guineas for him.’ 
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‘He’s mine,’ said Sergeant Johnson, with alacrity. ‘ Prisoner 
o’ war, he is.’ 

‘There’s a pel o’ mine, serjint,’ said one of the men, ‘as is a 
dawg-fencier. I might fetch him up to have a look at him.’ 

‘This way, young man,’ said the sergeant of the guard, laying 
a hand on Job’s shoulder. ‘ Here’s your lodgings for the night.’ 
Pushing his prisoner forward with one hand he threw open with 
the other a door which hung between the outer and the inner 
guard-room. There, on a sloping bench some twelve feet wide by 
six deep, with a wooden pillow at the top of it, lay two or three 
men in custody, all of them drunk and asleep. 

‘Am I to keep these on?’ asked Job, extending his hands to 
show the handcuffs. 

‘Well,’ replied the sergeant, looking humorously back at 
him, ‘you won’t sleep no worse for them, you know. And you 
seem to have been that handy with your donnies as I think 
you'll really be the better for ’em. Next to a strait weskit,’ 
pursued the sergeant, with a broader smile of humour, ‘ they’re 
the finest out’ard application for a violent temper as is known to 
the faculty.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Job, ‘ you’re a funny fellow. I wonder if you'd be 
half as disposed to be comic at my expense if .I had ’em off and 
we were by ourselves.’ 

He reflected a minute later that it was unwise to make an 
enemy of the man, and resolved to set a guard upon his tongue. 
The sergeant cursed him for a sulky brute, as if he had expected 
to find him in high spirits, and, quitting the room, slammed the 
door and bolted it. The captured deserter sat upon the edge of 
the wooden couch and surrendered himself to his own bitter 
thoughts. Blameless from first to last, and to have come to this! 
The place he sat in was almost dark, and smelt vilely; but he cared 
little for the mere discomforts of the situation, though his mind 
wandered towards them as it wandered towards a hundred other 
things, in spite of his urgent effort to keep it fixed upon one 
theme. The thing he wanted to think about was the chance of 
escape, but this one subject seemed to elude his mental grasp, 
and he felt, with the working half of his mind, as if it were the 
merest absurd trifle, though a consciousness apparently outside 
his own was fully aware of its supreme importance, and bullied 
him unavailingly to think of it. He was naturally ignorant of all 

‘forms of military law, but some unformed idea of a court-martial 
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began to press itself upon his mind, and he wondered whether he 
would be sentenced to be flogged or shot. His interest even in 
this theme was vague, and as easily broken as a burnt cord. It 
snapped whilst he listened to the snoring of one of his drunken 
fellow- prisoners, whilst he stared at the overgrown red wick of the 
oil lamp which hung high in one corner of the room, whilst he 
counted the bars in the grating above the door, whilst he listened 
to any meaningless scrap of talk which reached him from the outer 
guard-room. For the moment, though he did not know it, he 
despaired, and all these foolish trifles were Despair’s playthings. 
There is nothing more indifferent than Despair; gay Leisure itself 
is not more willing to blow bubbles. 

By-and-by the prisoner laid himself down at the extreme edge 
of the wooden couch, as far as he could get from his snoring com- 
panions, and tried to dispose himself for sleep; but the wooden 
pillow creased and pinched his ear on whichever side he lay, and 
his manacled hands were not to be arranged comfortably. He sat 
up again, and, leaning his back against the wall, tried to take an 
interest once more in his own prospects, but in a while surrendered 
that endeavour, and sat in a mental fog in which all sorts of 
blurred and distorted objects passed him by. Suddenly Captain 
Coninghame came into the misty circle of his thoughts, and 
straightway everything grew clear. He rose to his feet and went 
tramping up and down the narrow space between the wooden couch 
and the wall. It was that man (he did not know his name yet) 
who had wanted to drown Pincher, and that wanton and wicked 
cruelty had been the beginning of all his real troubles. When- 
ever he came to be tried, that man would have to give evidence 
against him. Let them leave his hands free at that time and they 
would scarcely think it worth while to flog him. 

The bolt grated in the hasp, the door swung open, and the 
very man of his thoughts entered the room followed by the ser- 
geant of the guard, who bore a lamp which he held aloft so that 
its light might shine full upon the prisoner. 

‘Yes,’ said Captain Coninghame, in a cold and supercilious 
voice which matched his face, ‘ that is the man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the prisoner like an echo, ‘ that is the man.’ 

The sergeant was between them, and Job’s hands were bound. 
It was not worth while to throw away revenge by trying to snatch 
it at that time; and so Captain Coninghame, turning on his heel, 
got away safely, and the sergeant following, closed ‘the door. 

7—2 
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Next morning, when the prisoner appeared fora minute in the 
barrack square on his way under escort to the orderly-room, all 
his Majesty’s forces then in the barracks turned out to enjoy the 
spectacle. What with the sleepless night he had passed through, 
and the emotions which had been running in his breast, Job was a 
little dull by this time, and he did not feel any anger or contempt 
at the fellows who guffawed so rejoicingly at his rags. He thought 
only that if another man had been in his plight he would not have 
laughed at him; but he had no sense of self-pity and no sense of 
resentment. When he was introduced to the presence of the officer 
in command, that functionary was naturally scandalised at his 
appearance, and in sending him back to the guard-room to abide 
his trial by court-martial gave orders that he should be clothed 
in the uniform of his regiment. The depot tailor accordingly 
visited him and took his measure. Whilst he walked about him, 
tape in hand, he observed with much humanity that it would be a 
pity to have a brand-new pair of trousers spoiled by blood-stains, 
and he undertook to lend the prisoner a pair of white fatigue- 
trousers to be flogged in. These, he said, would wash, or could 
be pipeclayed over, and could therefore receive no damage. He 
added that it was customary to be flogged in fatigue-dress, and 
supposed that arrangement to have been dictated originally by 
frugal motives. . 

A mass of correspondence, of which the prisoner naturally 
knew nothing, was written and docketed concerning him, and it 
was finally decided that the martial court should be held at the 
headquarters of his own regiment, and he was accordingly marched 
as a prisoner to Bristol, and there shipped for Dublin. This was 
Job’s first experience of salt water, and he was horribly sea-sick, 
but he bore that evil (as he had borne the troubles that had gone 
before it) in a suppressed rage of endurance. He excited neither 
sympathy nor interest, but was handed from one authority to 
another as coolly as if he had been a bale of goods, He was 
generally adjudged a sulky fellow, for he spoke no word to any 
man, and did nothing but brood over the chances of eseape and 
vengeance. 

A mere regimental court-martial was of course inadequate to 
the enormity of Job’s offences, and he lay for some days in the 
guard-room at Island Bridge whilst the officers who were to form 
the higher tribunal were summoned. On. the third day there 
swaggered into the chamber in which he was confined no less a 
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personage than the sergeant from whom he had taken the shilling, 
and he and Job instantly recognised each other. 

‘His Majesty made a nice bargain when he gave a shilling for 
you, young man,’ said the sergeant, severely, as he straddled his 
feet apart and held his cane jauntily across the back of his 
shoulders. ‘ You’d better ha’ sold that bulldog of yours to me 
for a guinea than ha’ got into this mess about him—don’t you 
think?’ 

Job was silent, and one of the sergeant’s companions, who 
had swaggered in with him, laughed at his sombre and threatening 
face. 

‘It’s no use wasting words on him,’ he said. ‘Perhaps he'll 
find his tongue when the farrier gets at him.’ 

Job did not know much of military matters, but he made a 
guess as to the meaning of this allusion. 

‘Not as the dog wasn’t a vallyble dog,’ said the deserter’s old 
acquaintance, turning on his friend. ‘ He was a real bit of genuine 
blood, and that I will say. And I don’t think none too high of 
Captain Coninghame when Sergeant Johnson might have made 
perhaps as much as five-and-twenty guineas by him, and the young 
man had made a free gift of him. It was a cruelty on Johnson, 
for there’s none of us sees a chance of making five-and-twenty 
guineas too often, or five-and-twenty pence for that matter.’ 

‘What did Captain Coninghame do with the dog?’ asked Job, 
rising from his seat on the edge of the wooden bed. 

‘Well,’ cried sergeant the second, ‘that’s a merracle. You’ve 
cured the dummy, old man.’ 

‘Poisoned him,’ said the old acquaintance, ‘with a piece of 
‘am, with strychnine rolled up in it.’ 

Job sat down again in silence. His hands were no longer 
fettered. He would be taken before the court-martial with free 
limbs ; and if only Captain Coninghame there gave his evidence 
as he had done in the orderly-room in London, standing on a plain 
floor within two yards of him, though a regiment tried to drag 
him from his enemy, the dog should not go unavenged. He had 
made it a point of honour that the dog should live, and he had 
dared everything for that so far. That his heart had fastened to 
him, as it had, when Pincher was the one affectionate living thing 
left to him, served certainly to intensify his hatred of the man 
who had killed him; but if the dog had been altogether outside 
the range of his affections, it would have made little practical 
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difference vow. For not only when he had knocked the officer 
down, but later, in his hunger and his raggedness, and in the fact 
that he was hunted and had eluded the hunters, he was at war 
with Captain Coninghame, and his heart was set on foiling him, 
and leaving him hungry for revenge. If Job had won in the con- 
flict, he could have forgotten and contemptuously forgiven; but 
he had lost—had lost all round—and in that fact lay the true 
bitterness of the situation, which would have been bitter enough 
in all conscience, even to a palate less susceptible than his to the 
loathsome Havour of defeat. 

In his mother’s time the lad had received a rigid scriptural 
training of the old-fashioned congregational nonconformist sort, 
and his mind was stored with many texts of Holy Writ. Some of 
these came to his memory again and again, and his mother’s face 
came with them, seeming to warn him from his purpose; but he 
endured these assaults of conscience as he had endured the other 
miseries which had gone before them, and was not to be swerved 
from his intent. He waited in a slow-burning deadly rage for the 
day which should put his enemy within reach of his hands. 

He heard réveille sound on the morning of the day appointed 
for his trial, and a little later the cail to stables. The hoarse 
voices of the men as they answered to the roll-call reached his 
ears through the fog and the dusk with a singular clearness. He 
heard the young-horse ride jingle off on its road to the ménage, 
and the tramping of the horses of the recruits as they were led to 
the riding-school along the cobbled pavement in front of the 
stables. He had grown accustomed to all the sounds of barrack 
life, and could tell the time of day by them, even when he did 
not know their meaning. 

Heavily as time had already crawled with him, he had known 
nothing like the slow-drawn length of this morning, and he could, 
but that he repressed himself, have prowled like a wild beast up 
and down his cage. As it was, he sat stone-still, with his heart 
burning within him like a muffled furnace. It is not commonly 
given to the British soldier to read the outward evidence of emo- 
tion, and the general opinion expressed of him that morning was 
that he was cowed by the approaching trial. Later on, in the 
light of events, everybody who had seen him knew what his 
mood had been, and each was very particular in calling his com- 
rades to note that he had made a true diagnosis of the prisoner's 
state of mind, and had pronounced him dangerous. 
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‘Stand up here,’ said the sergeant on guard for the day, 

entering at last. ‘Let us have a look at you. Put your cap on. 
More over the eyebrow. That’s better. Is that how you stand at 
attention ? Put your heels together. Set the little finger of each 
hand again the trouser seam, and turn the palms to the front. 
Come along. We shan’t have the drilling of you, I reckon, for a 
year or two.’ 
' He bustled his prisoner into the sunlit barrack square, and 
setting him in the midst of the escort which waited at the guard- 
room door, gave the order to march. Recruits were at the sword 
exercise in the square, and the drill corporal paused in the word 
of command, and left his detachment with their sabres at arm’s 
length, all pointing towards the prisoner, whilst he turned round 
and sat upon his cane to stare at him. Men at stables crowded 
the stable-doors to stare at him, and almost every window in the 
men’s quarters was thrown up by the inmates of the rooms, who 
craned their necks to watch him round the corner. 

The room in which the court was held was a large bare apart- 
ment in the same body of building with the officers’ quarters, and 
Job, having had his forage-cap tumbled from his head in an outer 
chamber, was ushered into the presence of his judges. The pro- 
ceedings were wonderfully direct and simple. The recruiting 
sergeant swore to having enlisted the prisoner; but this was a 
concession to a member of the court who had a legal mind, and 
stickled for a formal identification. Then the grizzled old non- 
com. who had first found fault with Pincher told what he knew 
of the story, and the sergeant of the picket, in response to leading 
questions, told what a desperate resistance to arrest the prisoner 
he had made. 

When each witness had made his statement, the prisoner was 
asked if he had any questions to ask, and in each instance he merely 
shook his head. Now the president of the court enquired if he 
had any statement to make in his own defence. The prisoner 
responded that he was charged with assaulting Captain Coning- 
hame, and waited to hear what Captain Coninghame had to say. 
The court admitted that the prisoner had a right to demand 
Captain Coninghame’s examination. 

There was a pause of perhaps two minutes, during which the 
adjutant, who acted as secretary to the court, and was a bit of an 
amateur artist, made a sketch of the prisoner’s profile on his 
blotting-pad. Then Captain Coninghame entered and told his 
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story, in obedience to the questions of the president. As Job 
stood facing the court, a dragoon, bareheaded, but otherwise in 
parade dress, stood on either side of him, and the officer he was 
charged with assaulting sat to give his evidence at the elbow of 
the prisoner’s right-hand guard. When he had told his story— 

‘Have you any questions to ask?’ demanded the president. 

‘Yes!’ said the prisoner, stretching out his right arm and 
setting the guard back a little. The man involuntarily retired a 
pace, and Job faced his accuser. Nobody paid any heed to this 
at the moment, and it looked natural enough that the prisoner 
should wish. to see the officer whilst he questioned him. 

‘You say,’ said Job, his deep voice throbbing a little, ‘ that it 
was you who gave orders for my dog to be drowned ?’ 

‘Ye—es,’ said Captain Coninghame. He had his hand at the 
sear upon his lip. 

‘You remember that I asked you, since the dog was valuable, 
and I was much attached to him, to permit me to keep him until 
I got here, in the hope that one of the officers of the regiment 
might accept him?’ 

‘I remember something of the kind,’ said Captain Coning- 
hame. 

‘You refused that request ?’ 

‘Ye—es. I refused it.’ 

‘The request in itself,’ said the president of the court, 
‘does not appear to me to be unreasonable. May I ask, Captain 
Coninghame, why you refused it ?’ 

‘IT refused it because of the prisoner’s manner of making it, 
which was threatening: and insolent.’ 

‘You are a liar, Captain Coninghame,’ said the prisoner, with 
a slow seriousness which upset the gravity of two of the younger 
members of the court. The president checked him sternly— 

‘ Another speech lik» that will close your mouth altogether.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said the prisoner, bowing ; ‘I will not offend 
again in that way.’ Then he smiled in so bright and strange a 
way that those who saw it remembered and wondered afterwards 
that they had suspected nothing. He turned anew to Captain 
Coninghame: ‘Since I was brought away from London, you have 
taken my dog from the man to whom I gave him, and have poisoned 
him, I believe ?’ < 

‘Ye—es,’ said the witness, and the prisoner was on him in a 
flash, the chair in which he sat was overturned, and the two were 
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on the floor together. It was done so suddenly that the prisoner 
was on his knees above his enemy, with both hands about his 
throat, before any other man there had made a conscious move- 
ment. Then everybody was upon him, tugging and haling 
together, and between them they dragged him to his feet, but the 
officer came with him limp in his grasp already, and it was not 
until one of the guard dealt Job Round a half chance blow upon 
the head, which for the moment stunned him, that le loosed his 
hold. 

Captain Coninghame was set up in a chair rather more dead 
than alive, and the prisoner, in the excitement of the situation, 
was wrestled with and hammered beyond the limits of necessity. 
He did not lift a hand to defend himself or to retaliate, and by- 
and-by, being jammed in a corner and held there, was otherwise 
left alone, until the president of the court ordered him to be 
removed, and he was marched back to the guard-room, reeling a 
little in his gait, but smiling now and then like one well satisfied. 

Now this assault in court naturally stamped the prisoner as a 
peculiarly desperate and dangerous young man, and nobody 
thought it worth while to think that, but for a piece of tyranny 
and cruelty, he might have made an excellent soldier. It may 
be allowed that such a reflection at such a time would have been 
out of place, and that nothing remained but to render justice 
(meaning that which should be most unpleasant for the prisoner, 
and most deterrent of his like) in fullest measure. So the court, 
in its wisdom, agreed that the last assault should be accepted as a 
new and separate offence, for which the prisoner should be tried 
anew after sentence passed and punishment inflicted for his earlier 
crime. The verdict and sentence were recorded, and, with a 
précis of the evidence on which they were based, were forwarded 
to the authorities for confirmation, and meantime Job lay in the 
guard-room, handcuffed anew, and subject to the sternest disci- 
pline. He learned casually that Captain Coningname was more 
severely damaged than had at first been supposed, and that the 
regimental surgeons, thinking his case dangerous, had called in 
the aid of one of the city physicians, who apprehended an internal 
growth as the result of the violence which had been done him; 
but he learned later on that this fear had vanished, and that the 
captain would shortly be able to return to duty. 

In barracks there was a certain admiration and friendship for 
the prisoner, as there always is in those rare cases where a private 

7—5 
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assaults an officer, commissioned or non-commissioned. It would 
be different, of course, if the superior were popular, but then it is 
never the popular officer who is assaulted. The friendly feeling 
made no difference to the callous freedom of speech in which Job’s 
comrades indulged, and he heard his own case discussed so often, 
that he was made familiar with the views of the most experienced 
in respect of it. A flogging (which might or might not be divided 
into instalments, between which he would spend his time in 
hospital) was inevitable. Then would come a term of imprison- 
ment, which might extend from one year to three or four. After 
that, a new trial, a new flogging or series of floggings, a renewed 
period of imprisonment ; and then his term of servitude as a soldier 
would begin, the time spent in prison not counting in the period 
for which he had enlisted. The muffled furnace fire in the lad’s 
desperate heart burned hotter and hotter as he faced this shameful 
and terrible future. 

A month or two before no man would have predicted such a 
life, or even have thought it possible for him, and no man could 
have foreseen the murderous rage and resolution which now filled 
him. Of the awful possibilities which lie hidden in any resolute 
nature, we are for the most part happily unconscious. The feeble 
cannot sin greatly, any more than they can be greatly virtuous. 
Their puny worst or best can make but little difference to the 
world, except where they have the chance power to divert the 
stronger from their native courses. Who cares which way a pop- 
gun points? But you want your heavy ordnance mounted against 
and not on the Devil’s earthworks. 

The action of the court-martial was confirmed, and on a raw 
day in early autumn Job Round was publicly flogged in the 
riding-school in the presence of the assembled troops. He took 
his punishment as he was expected to take it, without a cry or a 
groan, and he was sent to hospital at the close of it to make ready 
for the next performance. Of late years, the sentiment against 
the cat has set in so strongly that even the professional mind has 
been influenced by it, but in Joh’s day humanitarian ideas were 
the exclusive property of a few crotcheteers whom nobody greatly 
regarded, and the first instalment of the lash left the strong man 
sick for a week or two. When he first went to hospital there 
were three men lying in the same ward with him, but in a few 
days’ time they began one by one to mend, and as he approached 
convalescence he was left alone. 
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The hospital sergeant was an unmitigated brute, in whom 
familiarity with suffering seemed to have bred an active dislike 
of all sufferers. The convalescent who did duty as hospital 
orderly hated him like poison, and out of this fact arose a new 
and unexpected turn in Job’s fortunes. 

The orderly slipped into the ward one day with a pale and 
frightened face, and the prisoner-patient noted that his breathing 
was tight and irregular. When he had closed the door he advanced 
on tiptoe to Job’s bedside. 

‘I don’t want to ask you, Smith,’ he said, in an agitated 
whisper, ‘if you’d like to get out of this.’ 

‘If you play mea trick,’ said Job, with his own face paler than 
the other’s, and his eyes ablaze, ‘ I'll kill you.’ 

‘ It’s no trick,’ said the man, in a panting whisper. ‘ There’s 
a friend of yours outside. A Frenchman. He was in the canteen 
last night. He give me a guinea to speak to you, and promised 
me five if I could get you away. I told him I should have to 
give ’em leg bail as well.’ 

‘Bonaventure! beyond the shadow of a doubt,’ thought Job. 
‘What could have brought him here ?’ 

‘Can you do it?’ he asked. 

‘I can do it,’ said the other, ‘if you're game totry. But I 
was to get your promise for the Frenchman. He said you'd un- 
derstand, and he said he’d trust your word. I shall see him again 
to-night. What am I to say? I mustn’t stop here any longer 
now.’ 

‘You can do it?’ 

‘I can do it, and I would if it was only to spite that scoundrel 
of a sergeant. They’ll break him if we get away. That’s one 
comfort. What am I to say?’ 

‘Give him my promise,’ said Job, and the man, with a nod, 
was gone, ‘I’d join Apollyon to get out of this,’ said the prisoner, 
sitting up on the bed and looking about him with burning eyes. 

And so the final cast of that main was thrown, and Monsieur 
Bonaventure was the winner. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘By my life,’ cries Malvolio, as he picks up the letter dropped by 
the artful Maria, the noble gull-catcher, ‘this is my lady’s hand; 
these be her very C’s, her U’s and her T’s; and thus makes she 
her great P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her hand.’ Nor 
does the pragmatical steward rely only upon the formation of the 
capital letters for identification ; for in ‘To the unknown beloved, 
this, and my good wishes,’ he recognises her very phrases, and, 
in the impressure of her Lucrece, the seal she was wont to use. 
In these observations lie almost the entire practice and cunning 
of a good expert. 

The career of the earliest recognised authority on the similarity 
of handwritings, to whom the title expert was first applied, 
exemplifies so completely the training that all who aspire. to 
eminence in the profession should undergo, that much instruction 
will be gathered from the recital, to say nothing of its interest. 
This was the son of a Hampshire farmer, who, the country life 
lying somewhat heavy on him, about the time of the battle of 
Waterloo ran away to London to seek his better fortune. He had 
a fine gift of penmanship and a good tenor voice, and he expected 
to turn them both to more lucrative account in the great city 
than in the simple village of Whitchurch. It is pleasant to know 
that from the first his bold stroke for freedom succeeded, for at a 
coffee-house which he frequented to study the advertisements 
in the daily papers, he fortunately at once made the acquaint- 
ance of a music-master, employed at a fashionable Kensington 
school; by whose friendly offices he was himself engaged there to 
teach writing and the use of the globes, and from among whose 
pretty scholars came the lady who was afterwards his wife. But 
with merely a day employment his energy was not satisfied : there 
still remained his evenings and his voice, and for both he began 
to look about him for occupation. In those days, when the ladies 
and gentlemen of the operatic chorus were rather more distin- 
guished than in these of its decadence—when they were then only 
called upon to sing for three nights in the week, and received for 
it a guinea a night—it was not unusual to find among them young 
meh and women of very considerable taste and some position, in 
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lieu of the Hatton Garden tribe who now wave their dingy hands 
in clothes too large for them. In the old opera-house in the Hay- 
market the future expert sang regularly with his friend from 
Kensington, who had been the means of introducing him to the 
chorus-master, Mr. Lejeune; and there, among many other ac- 
quaintanceships, he formed a lasting one with a Bavarian named 
Hullmandel, from whose offices in Rathbone Place were issuing 
the first specimens of an art till then unknown in England. 
Lithography, the discovery of Senefelder at Munich in about 
the year 1796, is so closely connected with the study and identity 
of handwritings— it is, indeed, almost imperative that the expert 
should have been first trained as a lithographer or a facsimilist— 
that a brief notice of it is necessary. Alois Senefelder was a poor 
musician, driven to many straits to find material on which to 
engrave his compositions, new plates of copper for each being 
altogether beyond his means. He ‘tried etching on stone, but 
could not get clear impressions from it, and until chance proved. 
that the stone could be first written on and then printed from, he 
was in the habit of grinding and polishing afresh the old copper- 
plates after each attempt at engraving. But one morning, when 
busy at work, his mother asked him to make out the washing bill, 
and in the hurry, taking a piece of his smoothed Kelheim stone, 
he wrote out the bill with the ink he had prepared for his ex- 
periments. For some time the stone was laid aside and forgotten, 
and when he saw it again the ink was so firmly set that the 
possibility occurred to him of an acid eating away the stone where 
not protected by the ink, and leaving the writing in relief. Not 
until two years later did he advance by repeated experiments to 
the process now known as lithography, which depends, not like 
the first method, upon leaving the portion to be printed from in 
relief whilst the rest of the stone is eaten away, but upon the 
capacity of the stone for receiving a drawing made with a greasy 
substance, and the affinity of the drawing so made for absorbing a 
printing-ink of a like composition in proportion to the quantity of 
grease in the several parts of the drawing. The capability of this 
process was soon made apparent; and Senefelder received advice 
and assistance from the first artists and scientific men in Munich, 
who fully appreciated its usefulness. The exclusive privilege of 
employing the process in Bavaria was in 1799 granted to the 
inventor, who established in Munich a lithographic establishment, 
which met with much success. In 1817 his book was published, 
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in which he tells the story of his partly accidental discovery, and 
the next year he entered into partnership arrangements for work- 
ing the process in other countries, one of which was that presided 
over by Hullmandel in Rathbone Place. 

There, the writing-master and chorus-singer soon grew intimate 
with the lithographer. The offices were the meeting place of 
many of the operatic lights of the day, and there, as a child, 
might have been almost daily seen, running in and out among 
the presses, Garcia’s little daughter Maria, known subsequently as 
the great artist Malibran, and soon about to make her first ap- 
pearance as the Maid of Artois. Work was almost over plentiful, 
for the more expensive process of engraving on copper was being 
overshadowed by the cheaper one of lithography, and it was not 
long before the authority on the use of the globes was offered 
employment by Hullmandel, which, as it seemed to have some- 
thing more of a future in it than the ladies’ school at Kensington, 
was at once accepted. He was forced to give up his scholastic 
labours and devote himself entirely to his new work ; and though 
he still continued to sing at the opera, it was at the expense of 
keeping late hours; for often, we are told, he would work far into 
the night, after returning trom the Haymarket, poring over the 
transfer paper while his good wife read to him ‘ Waverley’ and 
the novels of Miss Jane Porter. 

It was while thus employed that his attention was first drawn 
to the individual peculiarities of handwriting, and that the idea 
first occurred to him of turning this rapidly increasing knowledge 
and insight to account. Much of the work of a lithographer lies 
in making facsimiles of letters and circulars for business men— 
for tradesmen, for instance, who are changing their address and 
desire, notwithstanding, a continuance of your esteemed patron- 
age. The facsimile is made by simply tracing the original writing 
through a thin sheet of prepared paper, and then printing off 
from the stone on which the prepared paper has been previously 
placed. A facsimilist in full employment, as all the tribe were on 
the introduction of lithography, could easily do a dozen-or more of 
these circulars in a day ; and it could not fail that the eye, closely 
trained to follow every turn of the pen, and note every slight 
mannerism of letter formation, laid up a store of observation that 
would escape the ordinary reader. The joining of letters; the 
break of the pen when in the middle of the word it habitually 
leaves the paper and goes back to cross or to dot; the general slope 
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of the whole hand; the formation of the capital letters; the in- 
variable shape of a g,an a, or an r; the flourishes and the running 
of words together ;—all these and many other characteristics, in 
which all handwriting abounds, and which are as much a part of 
the writer as his nose or his eyes, were necessarily keenly noted 
by a man whose business it was to make the closest possible copy 
of the original. 

In the foundation of a new calling, the first steps, in all 
human undertakings difficult, become doubly so. The human 
mind is slow in the reception of new ideas, and though it 
may be brought to comprehend that ‘cuilibet in sua arte 
perito est credendum,’ it must be with limitations, in an art 
which has been long recognised and of which there are other 
practitioners. A man, by long familiarity with the handwriting 
of another, might be worth hearing on the authenticity of a paper 
disputed to be from the same pen; but it was not clear how a 
person could set himself up as an authority upon the validity of 
documents which had probably not long been put into his hand. 

‘How long did that take you ?’ scornfully asked the prior of 
a Spanish sculptor who had just finished carving a head in one 
of the cathedral stalls. ‘My lifetime!’ replied the sculptor. 
And so the public, like the prior, are wont to mistake the results 
of a rapid effort of judgment, which, notwithstanding the apparent 
dangerous facility with which it works, has taken five-and-thirty 
years of continuous labour to mature. At first, then, public re- 
cognition of the expert was slow. He had some small private 
practice, some few consulting recipients of scurrilous letters, some 
country clients anonymously attacked, some farmers the victims 
of forged receipts, some domestic cases of old gentlemen with 
housekeepers and suspicious codicils ; but until the well-known case 
of * Jemmy Wood of Gloucester,’ in the year 1836, he was not 
brought before the courts in the public manner that later made 
his name so familiar. Mr. James Wood, draper and banker of 
Gloucester, died worth a million of money, and as he was known 
to have the singular humour of secreting codicils where people as 
a rule only look for cobwebs, codicils accordingly turned up after 
his death with a regularity and of a contradictory force truly 
astonishing, at least to anyone not sufficiently gifted to trace the 
source from which they in all probability emanated. On the 
authenticity of many of these codicils the expert was called to 
pronounce, and, if we may trust the judgment of the Master of 
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the Rolls, delivered in 1840, the opinion given helped materially 
to elucidate many of the intricacies and mysteries of the case. 
A year or two afterwards, when a certain Mrs. Ryves, as 
executrix of Olivia, Princess of Cumberland, proceeded in the 
Court of Chancery against the Duke of Wellington, one of the 
executors of His late Majesty George IV., he had an opportunity 
of examining and deciding upon the validity of most of the papers 
produced in that extraordinary affair—among them, letters and 
the attesting signatures of most of the Ministers in power at 
the time. It was anaction brought to recover the sum of 15,000I. 
claimed under the will—or, rather, a will—of George III., dated 
from St. James’s, June 2, 1774; whereby that gracious monarch 
was charged with having made provision for his niece to the above 
amount ‘as a recompense for the misfortunes she may have known 
through her father.’ The hapless Olivia, who had never received 
a farthing of the bequest, was the daughter of the king’s brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland, the offspring of an undoubted marriage 
solemnised at Kew, the record of which, with another equally 
mysterious, was, we are told, subsequently subtracted from the 
register; and the misfortunes referred to seem to have continued 
even after death, in the person of her executrix, for the action, 
through a legal quibble held untenable, was dismissed on de- 
murrer, and the interesting documents produced, or about to be, 
were by order of the court impounded. Once in a measure pub- 
licly recognised, once his name connected with that of a firm of 
well-known solicitors, the expert’s business began to increase, and 
the difficulty was to keep it in bounds without losing sight of the 
lithography. Nor was that an easy matter, for the great days of 
railway speculation had begun—the stupendous year of 1844— 
when Jeames of Buckley Square was realising a fortune over the 
Great Diddlesex ; when the lights in the engineer’s offices in Great 
George Street burnt all night, and committees of the House sat 
continuously ; and when the lithographer and expert, overwhelmed 
with facsimiles of circulars and reports, never took off his clothes 
for ten days. 

It was then that his son, who now worthily fills his place and 
his practice, began to do some of the work that otherwise must 
have been neglected (after first serving an apprenticeship as 
lithographer and facsimilist) and for the first time appeared as 
an authority, in place of his father, on a question of forgery of 
Russian rouble notes—a case to be distinguished from other com- 
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moner ones of its kind for almost the last employment of the 
well-known Daniel and John Forrester, the thief-takers and suc- 
cessors of the old Bow Street runners, and the début of the then 
Mr. Huddleston, now more familiar as the last of the Barons—of 
the Exchequer. The forgers were satisfactorily convicted, and 
somewhat curiously, for the evidence was almost entirely cireum- 
stantial, and beyond a stone found in their rooms, from which the 
drawing of the note was apparently entirely obliterated, there 
was no proof that the accused were anything more than utterers, 
and possibly innocent ones. But by a judicious coaxing with 
turpentine, the apparently obliterated drawing was persuaded to 
reappear, and there reappeared with it an imperfection in the 
workmanship which was also on the face of the false notes on 
which the charge was based. This question of reappearance, 
either by art or by the mere effect of time, is one of the most 
interesting connected with the business of the expert, and will be 
again referred to. Perhaps the most pathetic instance of its em- 
ployment was when Sir Leopold McClintock returned in the Fou 
from the expedition after Franklin, bringing with him, among 
other relics, a discoloured and illegible scrap of paper found among 
the remains of the ill-fated voyagers of the Hrebus and the 
Terror ; from which, after long and careful treatment with nut- 
gall, there appeared the record of one, long despaired of by his 
friends, and who, in default of a better explanation for his dis- 
appearance, had been supposed to have sailed and perished, as in 
fact he did, in the glorious company of the great explorer. 

To enumerate all the cases in which father or son, and some- 
times both, have played an important part would be to enumerate 
most of the causes célébres of the last forty years. Among the 
most famous may be mentioned that of Roupel, the member 
for Lambeth, the son of the notorious smelter and founder of 
Roupel Park, at Brixton, whose name he forged indiscriminately 
for ten years to deeds of gift, conveyances, and wills, and who 
was duly sentenced to penal servitude for life after squandering 
more than three hundred thousand pounds; the Tichborne case 
in its earliest form, when in 1867 the Hon. Mr. Stourton, one of 
the infant heir’s trustees, brought letters of the Claimant and the 
real Sir Roger for comparison, and when the expert gave his 
decided opinion that they could not both have come from the 
same hand; the will of Jonathan Armstrong of Carlisle, where 
the writing was so identical that the forgery was only discovered 
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by the fact of a stamp having been used of a later date than the 
will itself bore, recalling that ingenious scene in Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Patronage,’ when the date of a sixpence that had been placed 
under the seal is equally useful in proclaiming fraud; the re- 
markable trial known as Ring’s Codicil, where a clergyman was 
suspected of forgery, the result being a compromise ; and, not to 
weary with a distasteful record of crime, the case of Miss Edmunds 
of Brighton. This last is incidentally strange as affording one of 
the many instances of the astutest criminals who overreach them- 
selves by a lapse into carelessness. Miss Edmunds had bought 
strychnine of the chemist under the name of Wood, in which 
name she signed the register of the sale of poisons. At the time 
of the inquest on the child who died of eating the poisoned choco- 
late, she forged a letter from the coroner requesting the loan of the 
chemist’s book for inspection at the inquiry. The chemist gave up 
the book to the boy who brought the letter, who carried it to Miss 
Edmunds, who tore out, as she believed, the entry. It appeared, 
however, on the trial that the abstracted entry referred to 
another Miss Wood, and that the true criminal’s remained. The 
expert proved to the satisfaction of the court that the letter and 
the signature were in Miss Edmunds’ handwriting. 

But these cases that come before the public do not represent 
one-third of the expert’s practice. We are informed by one of 
the profession (and there are but two in London, who almost 
divide the work) that within the last four years he has been 
entrusted with more than six hundred cases from different parts 
of the country, in connection with certainly not two hundred of 
which has he had to appear publicly. The rest are compromised 
or hushed up, or in many instances never even go so far as that, 
for often the consulting parties only want their own suspicions 
confirmed for their own satisfaction, without any intention of 
taking further action. They are for the most part matrimonial 
disputes ; scandalous communications from disappointed suitors, 
secretly thrust under the front door; abusive and threatening 
letters ; erasures in and suspected signatures to wills; and— 
strange that a day of universal love and harmony should be so 
desecrated !—no Valentine’s Day passes that does not bring with 
it half-a-dozen letters, poesies, or pictures, as to the authors of 
which the recipients show an angry and a lively curiosity. Occa- 
sionally the expert’s opinion will be asked on a difficulty which 
arose before the profession attained its present eminence—on the 
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validity of a signature to a will, for instance, signed forty years 
ago, and, though at the time suspected, never legally impugned. 
‘Only the other day,’ said the authority in question to us, ‘I was 
taken to see one of these wills. The moment I set eyes on it I 
knew it as a rank forgery. Nothing could be done, nor ever can 
be done in cases where the parties are all dead and the property 
has long changed hands. The consequence is that, in my own 
experience, I have met again and again with instances of estates 
and incomes held under a title founded on the most indisputable 
forgeries, but which no one at the time had the courage or the 
money to take into court.’ 

And now that we have for the moment turned to the subject 
of the expert’s examination of papers written many years before, 
it will not be uninteresting to refer to the late Mr. Chabot’s 
opinion on the vexed question of the authorship of Junius, 
founded on a minute comparison of many handwritings and 
embodied in a exhaustive publication, edited and prefaced by the 
Hon. Edward Twistleton—the whole, to our mind at any rate, con- 
clusive of the difficulty. The subject had been previously somewhat 
similarly dealt with in ‘ Junius Identified,’ written by Mr. Taylor 
in 1816; where, though not to the same extent on the ground of 
identity of handwriting, subsequently more fully treated in a 
supplement to the same book published in the following year, 
the author had come to a similar decision. Under the various 
well-considered and well-sustained heads of Verbal agreement 
in phrases, Uncommon phrases, Metaphorical phrases, Particu- 
lar doctrines, opinions, cautions, maxims, and rules of conduct, 
Peculiar sentiments, Words similarly italicised, Similar quota- 
tions, Manner and personification, Mr. Taylor makes out a very 
strong case against Sir Philip Francis, and in fact, so far as it be 
true that le style c’est ’homme, there can be little doubt after 
reading the book and verifying the comparisons that Sir Philip 
Francis and Junius are the same. 

But Mr. Chabot set himself seriously to work to examine and 
compare the handwriting of all who have ever been suspected of the 
authorship, from the calmer point of view of the expert who has 
neither political nor family interest in the matter ; after giving a 
month to the study of forty-two letters of Sir Philip’s and making 
himself perfectly familiar with their principal features and subtle 
peculiarities, he turned first to the specimens of Junius preserved 
by his printer, Woodfall, and then to the manuscripts in the British 
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Museum, and in Junius found so many of the characteristics of 
Sir Philip reproduced as to preclude any supposition of accidental 
coincidence. The signature of Junius—a C between two dashes— 
completes the chain with one as remarkable as any. You have 
only to look at one of these C’s with its accompanying marks and 
compare it with the dash above and below the initials P. F., to see 
that the resemblance could not be more perfect. Whosesoever 
might have been the brain that prompted the dictation, if it be 
true that it is merely the handwriting and not the authorship 
that is identical—and yet, from what we know of Francis, his 
was scarcely the temper to submit to any man’s dictation—there 
can be no earthly doubt that the hand that wrote the letters to 
his brother-in-law, Mackrabie, in Philadelphia, is the same that 
wrote the manuscript, so often and so secretly sent to Woodfall. 
And &@ propos of these accompanying dashes there is a curious 
story told, not initself perhaps of any first-rate value as evidence, 
but certainly supplying what lawyers would call an adminiculum 
of proof. The incident happened in 1817, after the publication 
of ‘Junius Identified,’ when a certain Mr. Blake staying in a 
country house with Sir Philip, the conversation turned on the 
poetry of Lord Byron, and, in support of his opinion on its 
beauty, Mr. Blake quoted the well-known lines from the ‘Giaour,’ 
beginning ‘He who hath bent him o’er the dead.’ Sir Philip 
pish’d and pooh’d, and taking upa pen extracted a string of words 
from the quotation as more or less meaningless and inapposite, 
ending with a word of his own—senseless—to all which he sub- 
scribed his initials between the two dashes. Then said Mr. Blake, 
being well acquainted with the same two dashes of Junius from 
Mr. Taylor’s book, ‘ Pray will you allow me to ask you, Sir Philip, 
do you always sign your initials in that manner?’ To which Sir 
Philip, scowling and growling, answered, ‘I know what you mean, 
sir!’ and throwing down the pen strode away. This happened 
forty-eight years after May 3, 1769—the date of the Junius 
letter in which the signature between the two dashes first occurs. 
It seems strange that a love-letter should supply yet another 
link in fixing the authorship of the most scathing invective and the 
bitterest sarcasm in the language. But there is published at the 
end of Mr. Chabot’s book, as the work of another well-known expert, 
Mr. Netherclift, the facsimile of an epistle to a lady, in a dis- 
guised upright hand of Sir Philip’s that is identical with the dis- 
guised upright hand of Junius. It was written at Bath in the 
winter of 1770 to a Miss Giles, the daughter of one of the officials 
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of the Bank of England, afterwards governor when in the time of Mr. 
Pitt the bank stopped payment. In those days it was customary 
at the Assembly Rooms for a lady to retain her partner during the 
whole of the evening, and for several evenings Mr. Francis and Miss 
Giles danced together. The result of it was a very tolerable copy 
of verses, delivered to Miss Giles with an anonymous letter, 
wherein the writer declared that, having found the verses, which 
were unaddressed, he could not conceive for whom they were 
meant unless for her. At the time the young lady suspected the 
author but said nothing, and it was not till years afterwards when, 
though the wife of Mr. King of Taplow, she still kept the papers, 
that a scrap of Junius’s writing was being handed round the com- 
pany in which she happened to be. ‘Why!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
King, when the paper came to her, ‘I know that writing. The 
person who wrote that wrote me some verses and a letter.’ And 
on comparison, though the verses were plainly by another hand, the 
letter was as plainly in the hand of Junius. The verses, Sir Philip’s 
composition, were afterwards proved to have been dictated to his 
friend Tilghman, .who spent the winter of 1770 with him at Bath: 
in one of whose letters from America part of a verse is jokingly 
quoted, in proof of Francis’ capacity for poetry of the highest order. 

That Sir Philip publicly and in the strongest terms denied the 
authorship is very well known, but by that denial one is only re- 
minded of the reply said to have been made under similar circum- 
stances by the author of ‘ Ecce Homo, ‘ Why, if I had written it, 
you know I should certainly say I hadn’t.’ 

The first expert had other difficulties to contend with than those 
merely of want of public recognition, and chief among them was 
the extreme narrowness of the rule that in the law courts limited 
the reception of his evidence. In the Ecclesiastical courts, where a 
judge sat without a jury, the comparison of handwritings was always 
permitted, but until the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854 no 
such evidence (with two exceptions) was admissible at Nisi Prius ; 
and for these reasons—first, because the writings offered for com- 
parison might be spurious and so cause inconvenience by raising the 
collateral issue of proving their genuineness ; second, because the 
specimens might not be fairly selected, and only such as would best 
serve the purpose of the party producing them ; third, because the 
jury might not be able toread. The two exceptions where the rule 
was relaxed were, first, in favour of documents already in evidence 
in the cause, admitted or proved to be in the handwriting of the 
supposed writer, which might be compared with the disputed 
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handwriting ; and second, in favour of ancient documents, the 
writer of which was dead, for ‘ lex non cogit impossibilia,’ and the 
author could not come and speak to them himself. But even to 
these exceptions there was the further limitation, though it was 
not always rigidly observed, that the witness who gave his opinion 
must have gained his knowledge in the ordinary course of his 
business, and not from having studied the handwriting in dispute 
for the purpose of speaking to the identity of the writer. In the 
case of the Fitzwalter peerage (in abeyance since 1756 and resus- 
citated in 1843) the evidence of the inspector of franks at the 
General Post Office was rejected because his knowledge of the 
disputed handwriting could not have been acquired in the ordinary 
course of his business, since he was called to give an opinion on 
the genuineness of certain signatures on a family pedigree made 
in 1751. And the pedigree was ultimately proved by the family 
solicitor, who had for thirty years been acquiring knowledge of the 
writing in question by constant familiarity with title-deeds, account- 
books, and other business papers in his possession. In 1853 the re- 
port of the Common Law Procedure Commissioners recommended 
the abolition of these exclusions, and in civil cases the restrictions 
were abolished in the following year by the Common Law Proce- 
dure Act (17 & 18 Vict. c. 125), by section 27 of which it is enacted 
that ‘ comparison of a disputed writing with any writing proved to 
the satisfaction of the judge to be genuine shall be permitted to 
be made by witnesses; and such writings and the evidence of 
witnesses respecting the same may be submitted to the court and 
the jury as evidence of genuineness or otherwise of the writing 
in dispute.’ By section 103 this applies to every court of civil 
jurisdiction; and the statute 28 Vict. c. 18, by sections 1 and 8, 
extends the provisions to criminal cases. 

The expert now, therefore, as far as the courts of law are con- 
cerned, has a clear field before him ; and, though he complains occa- 
sionally of a want of fairness from the public and the press, who 
laugh at his failures and pay no heed to his successes, his 
position is at all events fully recognised, and he is even retained 
and employed by Government. His favourite practice lies among 
the county courts; for there, in the absence of the Nisi Prius 
jury, to whom it is difficult to point out individually the various 
points and niceties of resemblance, he is brought into the closest 
connection with the judge, and, seated by his side, can easily 
make plain that which from the witness-box appears confused. 
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His value was never more strikingly exemplified than in a recent 
case of forgery, one of the most ingenious and daring that has 
ever occupied the attention of a court of law, the perpetrators of 
which have been convicted of the crimes of forgery and conspiracy 
at the Old Bailey; a case which, though it may be still fresh in 
the public mind, will nevertheless bear the retelling, especially 
from the point of view of an expert, many of whose observations 
were not fully reported. 

The document in question was a will, the signature to which was 
undoubtedly genuine ; the whole of which, indeed, to all appearance 
was in regular form and duly witnessed. It dealt with some seventy 
thousand pounds, the greater part left by the testator to the man 
in whose house he was lodging, five thousand pounds only being 
bequeathed to his only son alive, to whose knowledge and to 
whom, by a later will (never found and presumably destroyed), 
there was a bequest of almost the entire property. On the face 
of a document apparently so unimpeachable there was nothing for 
it but to submit, and the unfortunate son, under the form of a 
compromise, was glad to fall back upon the generosity of the 
principal legatee and accept something more than his five thousand 
pounds, with the understanding that he kept quiet; but on the 
thieves beginning to quarrel about their shares in the booty among 
themselves, one of the discontented began to talk, was encouraged 
to continue, and finally gave enough information to warrant an 
application in the Probate Court to set aside the compromise as 
based on a fraud. The whole modus operandi was then made 
clear, and proved to have been almost exactly as the expert had 
suspected ; to whom at the beginning of the proceedings the will 
had been entrusted for examination, and who had made the follow- 
ing observations upon it. In the first place, the signatures were 
all genuine, and the document itself in the hand of one of the 
attesting witnesses—a fact fully admitted. The testator’s signature 
was at the bottom, and the attesting clauses rather curiously 
cramped at the side, from their position giving rise to the idea in 
the expert’s mind that they had been added subsequently with a 
view to accommodating the signature. The signature itself, too, 
had a date under it, a peculiarity of the testator’s in writing a 
letter, but never found elsewhere. On further examination of 
the body of the will there appeared a certain variation of the 
spacing between the lines,as though the writer had begun in the 
belief that there was ample room; then he had narrowed the 
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intervening spaces, had pressed more words into the line, and 
finally, finding there was still paper to be covered, had spread out 
again towards the end. In short, everything seemed to point to 
a will written over and round a signature, and not to a signature 
naturally written at the bottom of a will, to say nothing of the 
suspicious circumstance of the date. In the meantime there began 
to appear in different parts of the paper, steadily and surely, like 
growths that would not be denied, certain marks and formations, 
as though underneath all this fair show the suspected fraud were 
after all bent on making itself visible. Early in the inquiry the 
will had been glazed and framed, and now, left to itself, the paper 
as it were began to speak and declare itself otherwise than what 
it seemed. They were not pencil-marks, but the hollows and 
shades where pencil-marks had been, and soon they took the form 
of words and fragments of words, and by the aid of a. powerful 
magnifying glass could even be read, sufficiently clearly too for 
the expert to be able to say that they were in the handwriting of 
one of the attesting witnesses and principal legatee, the prime 
mover, as it afterwards appeared, in the fraud. It has long been 
known to those who have had experience of palimpsests that time 
will often recall a writing long believed to have been obliterated. 
Erase the writing carefully as you will, till all trace of pencil or 
pen be gone, yet with most kinds of paper all that will be erased 
will be the immediate marks of the plumbago or the ink ; there 
will still remain the indentations on the paper, which at the time 
filled up, like cart-ruts, with the dust and surface of the material 
rubbed across them, will in time gradually clear themselves and 
re-appear. Here, then, was clearly a palimpsest of one kind or 
another, an ink-writing over pencil ; apparently, from what could 
be deciphered, a letter, for at the head of the document traces of 
my dear could be seen—a suspicious fact, to which the date under 
the signature also pointed in corroboration. And that is precisely 
what had occurred, for the testator, believing himself to be in 
extremis, desired the presence of his son, and at his request the 
principal legatee had written for him the letter, taking the pre- 
caution of writing it in pencil, while he was equally careful that 
the signature should be in ink. Then the pencil was rubbed out, 
as it seemed entirely, and over the precious signature the will was 
written, dividing the property among the attesting witnesses and 
legatees, and practically disinheriting the son. 

No work conveying instruction on the comparison of hand- 
writings has ever appeared in thir country, nor do we in this brief 
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paper presume to make even the attempt to supply the deficiency. 
We can only string together as connectedly as possible the few, 
notes and observations we have been enabled to make in reference 
to a profession which, in these days of steel pens and voluminous 
correspondence, is, we venture to think, of some importance. In 
the old days of the quill, when the mere fact of a man being able 
to write at all was sufficient for him to plead his benefit of clergy 
in answer to crime, and so escape the extreme penalty of the law, 
there were so few who possessed the accomplishment, that the 
expert, if he had existed, would have found but small employ- 
ment. He has not even yet been established sufficiently long for 
contemporary references, except in the occasional form of leading 
articles, to be easily found, though to be sure he does in one in- 
stance, and one only as far as we know, play an important part in 
a work of fiction. That instance will be found in the romance of 
‘Foul Play,’ by the late Mr. Charles Reade, where, under the thin 
disguise of Mr. Undercliffe, one of the best-known experts of the 
day aids materially in detecting the villain, who till then has 
triumphed. Those curious in the matter will find at the end of 
the third volume a vivid portrait of this gentleman at work at his 
lithography and facsimiles, whence he is summoned to examine 
the forged note and the specimens of handwriting which, together 
with the ingenious report (well worth studying by all who desire 
to understand the expert’s method of examination and work), are 
fully set out, and were really the fabrications of the authority to 
whom we are indebted for much of our information. He was also, 
we may add, consulted by the novelist on the occasion of the 
correspondence he originated in one of the daily papers, dealing 
with our neglect of the left hand, and was the means of drawing 
his attention to the fact that after Nelson lost his arm he wrote 
better with the left hand than he had ever done with the right. 
In conclusion, let’us repeat it is clear that without the pre- 
vious apprenticeship of lithography and facsimile-making there 
can be no good expert, for by them the eye is trained to the 
thousand peculiarities of penmanship, the different values of the 
hair-line and the body-stroke, and, from a multitude of instances, 
to the innumerable formations of that ordinary abbreviation for 
and known by the strange and inexplicable name of the amper- 
sand, to which it will be remembered the schoolmaster, Bartle 
Massey, refers, in ‘Adam Bede,’ as in shape very like one of his 
scholar’s eceentric pictures of the letter Z, ‘of which poor Jacob 
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had written a pageful, all with their tops turned the wrong way.’ 
The method of the expert when documents are first put into his hand 
we have not thought proper fully to disclose, as one of the secrets 
of the profession the practitioners have a complete right to keep ; 
but we may say that he desires all papers to be submitted to him 
entirely without instructions or a mention of suspicions, that he 
looks above all for similarities and not for dissimilarities, and that 
there are certain letters, certain unusual letters, he proceeds at 
once to examine as more likely to be peculiar to and distinctive of 
the writer than any others. Nor, notwithstanding Maria’s boast 
in ‘ Twelfth Night’ in reference to Olivia, ‘on a forgotten matter 
we can hardly make distinction of our hands,’ does he believe it 
possible for any individual so to disguise his or her hand as to 
escape detection. 

Experts have often been somewhat cavalierly treated, both hy 
judge and jury, but (as far as judges at any rate have been con- 
cerned) that was never a treatment characteristic of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, who perhaps had more occasions of dealing 
with their evidence in important cases than any other authority 
on the bench. No one can read his analysis of the different hand- 
writings in the Tichborne case, on the nineteenth day of the 
summing-up, without feeling he fully recognised the value of the 
test ; for there is nothing, he very truly says, in which men differ 
more than in handwriting, and nothing which a man is less likely 
completely even to lose or even greatly to alter, unless in sickness 
or old age; so far that is, of course, as its leading features are 
concerned. Put aman down to write whose identity is in question, 
and it will go some way to settle any doubts theremay be. Andin 
an earlier case—Cresswell v. Jackson, reported in the fourth volume 
of Foster and Finlason—the view of Cockburn, Chief Justice,as he 
then was, on the value of expert evidence is so fairly put that it 
may well be adopted by all whose minds are not yet fully made 
up on the subject. ‘The evidence of professional witnesses is to 
be viewed with some degree of distrust, for it is generally with 
some bias. But within proper limits it is a very valuable assistance 
in inquiries of this kind. The advantage is that habits of hand- 
writing—as shown in minute points which escape common ob- 
servation, but are quite observable when pointed out—are detected 
and disclosed by science, skill, and experience. And it is so in 
the comparison of handwriting by the assistance of experts. Take 
this into consideration with all the other circumstances in the case.’ 





THE DAISYCLIFFE MYSTERY. 


Y DEAR! you couldn't 
have come to a better 
person. Nobody in the 
place saw the whole affair 
through, from first to last, 
as I did. Mrs. Bayliffe 
indeed! What can she 
know of anything, buried 
behind the Rectory hedges, 
without a single window 
looking on the Parade? 
Now here, at. Tamarisk 
Villa, everything that hap- 
pens between the hotel 
and the bathing machines 
must pass under one’s eyes. 

Just see for yourself, 
my dear. Move the stand 
of geraniums and open the 

side window of the bow, and there, with an opera glass, you have 
the steps of the ‘ Royal’ as distinct as next door; and, just 
between us, the’ end windows and balconies of the Fitz-Con- 
naughts’ house, where the very cradle—yes, literally, the cradle— 
of last summer’s mystery was to be found. 

Ah! tea at last. Sugar, dear? and cream? Help yourself 
to scones—my own receipt—and I'll tell you the whole story from 
beginning to end. The beginning? Dear me, how hard it is to 
know which is the beginning of anything! The mystery began 
with the baby, of course, but I ought to explain first how the 
Fitz-Connaughts came to let it into their house, and to show how 
the Fitz-Connaughts came to have a house to let, one must go 
back to Moggs the builder, and the legacy his wife’s uncle left 
them. Moggs was and is a born speculator, and just at that time 
the Corporation had a strip of land along the sea-front on their 
hands, and were anxious to get rid of it, so what does he do but 
buy up the lot—for a mere song, I must say—stick up a little 
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shanty with ‘ Daisycliffe Mansions Estate Office’ across the front, 
in letters so big there was hardly room for the door under them, 
and start at once on the end mansion. Everyone laughed at the 
folly. There, close at hand, was a warning; the big Hotel the 
railway company had opened last spring and had been losing 
no one knew what a week on ever since, and who in the world 
did he expect to take his mansions, even if he ever got the first 
finished before his bankruptcy ? But Moggs persisted, as you see. 
A grand freestone house, with plate-glass windows and a mansard 
roof, and weathercocks and gilded iron balustrading and balconies, 
just as if we were Brighton, or Folkestone at least ; it was the 
talk of the place. And when the railway company had their grand 
picture of Daisycliffe painted and hung up at all the stations on 
the line, didn’t they put Moggs’s house in (close up to the frame, 
so that you couldn’t see there were no more of them), with ‘ Daisy- 
cliffe Mansions East’ quite plain on the gate-posts ? 

Well, now I’m coming to the baby; at least to the Fitz- 
Connaughts. They steamed into the bay one lovely, sunshiny 
evening in their yacht the ‘ Viking,’ and spent the night at the 
hotel. Next morning we heard that Mrs. Fitz-Connaught found 
the Daisycliffe air so exactly suited to her that they had decided 
at once on living here altogether. Of course they took Moggs’s 
mansion—there was nothing else to take—sent to London for 
their carriages and horses, servants, and furniture, and had settled 
down and had asked everybody in the place to dinner, two garden 
parties, and tea every Wednesday, before the High Street uphol- 
sterer had quite finished taking the measurements for the blinds 
and stair-carpets. : 

That was quite Mrs. Fitz-Connaught’s way—dear impulsive 
creature! Everything she fancied she must have, and have it at 
once. She was tall, slender, and golden-haired, with a childish 
voice and great appealing eyes that looked as if they didn’t know 
what they wanted and never got it. She was an artist and poetess 
and that tells on the nerves you know. No one could tell what 
she suffered at times, she used to say, and Dr. Brett quite agreed 
with her, and said ‘at any rate he couldn't.’ 

Daisycliffe air and quiet and scenery quite enchanted her, and 
Mr. Fitz-Connaught, a most gentlemanly man, with a big waxed 
moustache and the highest collars anybody here ever saw, declared 
that all places were alike to him while she was with him, Beauti- 
ful ! was it not ? 
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What was he? (Some more tea, dear? and here are some 
hot eakes coming in.) Really, I hardly know. Something to do 
with American finance we understood. He used to rush off at a 
moment’s notice all over the Continent, bringing back the sweetest 
things in fans and jewellery for her; or else lounge about all day 
with a big cigar, talking to the fishermen if he could get nobody 
to go out with him in the ‘ Viking.’ You can guess what excite- 
ment all this was for us. Really, when the little yacht was in the 
bay and her boat alongside the pier, and Mrs. Fitz-Connaught 
with her parasol in her balcony, and the carriage and pair waiting 
for her at the door, it quite realised the railway station picture, 
and made us feel the great days of Daisycliffe were dawning at last. 

Was it their baby? Oh dea, no! I’m coming to it directly, 
only I first wanted to show that they were people to whom money 
seemed no object whatever. I’m sure Mrs. Fitz-Connaught’s 
dresses must have cost a fortune. Old Captain Prosser, our 
churchwarden, declared he cut a notch in his walking-stick every 
time he met her in a new bonnet, and before the season was half 
over it looked exactly like Robinson Crusoe’s calendar by the time 
the Spanish mutineers came ashore. So you may imagine their 
letting their house was rather a shock to us. If she had only 
called on everybody and explained a little—that they were lending 
their house to friends, or didn’t like to leave the servants alone, 
or any of the things one does say on these occasions—and told 
us who were coming and what we might do about calling. But to 
go off for a freak one day by the morning train and leave the 
maid to pack and follow with the luggage to the St. Midland 
Hotel, I’m sure you agree with me it was barely respectable! 

What made it the more aggravating was that Mrs. Fitz-Con- 
naught had always been, in a sort of a way, ivy particular friend 
in Daisycliffe; and to be met by Mrs. Bayliffe, before I even 
knew they were gone, with, ‘Of course you can tell us all about 
this extraordinary proceeding, Miss Wybird,’ was extremely try- 
ing. I felt it so much that I wrote to Mrs. Fitz-Connaught at 
once, not reproachfully, only asking if I could do anything for 
her, and the name of her tenant; and addressed it to the St. 
Midland, and—got no answer. 

As to the letting I could hardly believe it till next morning, 
when I passed the stable-gate and saw James Nutt washing the 
brougham. I always liked to take some notice of James (he used 
to be in my class at Sunday school, and his sister is one of my 
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Friendly girls), so I just asked after his mother’s rheumatism, and — 
found out that the new people were actually coming that very 
afternoon. They were foreign friends of the Fitz-Connaughts, 
James said, who would bring down their own house-servants, and 
had taken the place, carriages, horses, yacht and crew, for two 
months. 

The only London train to Daisycliffe came in about six, just 
when I happened to be in the town matching wools at Miss 
Purley’s shop-door. Mrs. Bayliffe came tripping across the 
street. ‘Good evening, Miss Wybird. Have you called on your 
new neighbours yet?’ The station omnibus rattled by as she 
spoke, empty. 

‘Well, scarcely,’ I said, quite indifferently. ‘It will be time 
to do so when they arrive.’ 

‘Oh, didn’t you know?’ she cried, affecting astonishment. 
‘They’ve been here these four hours! I drove to Fernbrook 
Junction to see the Rector off to town, and there was the carriage 
waiting forthem. Dr. Brett came down by the same train, and | 
gave him a seat home.’ (And of course she had screwed all the 
information she could out of him by the way. I think gossip 
detestable in any one, but in a Rector’s wife ) Well, I didn’t 
encourage her to discuss other people’s affairs in the open street, 
and she tripped off with her tradesmen’s books (paying her weekly 
bills on a Wednesday evening—what an example !), while I just 
stepped across to Dr. Brett’s surgery. I remembered I wanted to 
consult him (I had not been vaccinated since I was a young girl, 
and they did say small-pox had broken out in London). He was 
not at home, and of course I couldn’t consult the assistant about 
revaccination. He, you see, might have done it. Sol waited 
and waited, and at last came Dr. Brett. He pooh-poohed all my 
fears, and was quite rude and abrupt when I tried to enter into a 
little friendly chat. 

‘Have I seen the new people, ma’am? Yes, I have. Please ask 
me exactly what you want to know at once, for my dinner is waiting.’ 

I overlooked his incivility, and, not to seem offended, asked, 
‘How many were there, Doctor ? ’ 

‘One butler, one footman, one maid, one page-boy, a score of 
trunks, and the family.’ 

‘Oh, did you hear the name, or see it on the boxes?’ 

‘T saw a monogram, “(. G.,” I think, and a coronet on the 
travelling-bags.’ 
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‘A coronet!’ I almost shrieked. ‘Oh, Doctor, what were 
they like? The family, I mean.’ 

‘ They ? There was only one,’ said he, edging me out of the door. 

‘One? A gentleman or lady ?’ 

‘ Really, madam, I am quite unable to say.’ And the old wretch, 
with his politest and most aggravating grin, half closed the door 
on me. 

‘But it mwst have been one or the other! Oh, do tell me, 
Doctor! Why, what else could it have been?’I cried, almost 
clinging to the door-handle. 

‘Madam, it was—a baby,’ and he shut the door in my very face. 

I really hardly know how I got back to the Parade, except that 
I had presence of mind enough left to take the hotel road so as to 
pass two sides of Daisycliffe Mansions on my way. The house 
certainly didn’t look inhabited, though the kitchen chimney was 
smoking. There was no cloth laid in the dining-room, and the 
blinds were drawn up anyhow. At last it suddenly struck me 
that perhaps only the servants had come down to clean and pre- 
pare for the family, and the baby was a low joke of Dr. Brett’s. 
Then I thought of poor old Mrs. Wobley, who was always so glad 
of a day’s charing. Perhaps I had better call and recommend her. 

So I just stepped up to the door and knocked. It was opened 
directly by a footman in a most beautiful pale blue livery. 

‘Tam a friend of Mrs. Fitz-Connaught’s,’ I began. 

‘Not at home !’ shouted a coarse voice from within. 

* Not at home !’ echoed the footman sharply, and slammed the 
door as rudely as Dr. Brett. However, I had set my mind at rest 
on two points. I had seen the boxes, enough for three families, 
all piled in the hall, with their initials and coronet, and, just 
before the door banged, J believe I heard the baby. 

I was out early next morning on the middle seat of the 
Parade with my book, ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ (Have you 
read it, dear? Ted, my nephew, gave it me on my birthday two 
years ago, but really I have so little time for reading, I haven’t 
quite got into it yet.) From half-past nine till eleven I waited 
there, and not a blind was stirred in that house, nor a soul came 
in or out, unless by the stable-yard.. Just as I was thinking I 
really must go up to the town about my marketing, the door 
opened at last. 

First came a big man out of livery, who looked up and down 
as if the place belonged to him, and then deliberately sauntered off 
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towards the town; then the footman; then a page-boy (in a 
handsome livery, but rather too old for the place) ; then, between 
them, they lifted down the steps—a perambulator. A magnificent 
brass-mounted affair, with a large coat of arms on the panels, 
cushioned in rose-coloured satin, and with a rug perfectly stiff 
with embroidery, such as it seemed actually sacrilegious to meet 
with out of church. A few minutes more, and down came a very 
grand lady carrying a baby. Such a little angel! I could only 
see its hair, in golden corkscrew curls, such as used to be worn 
when I was a girl, falling on its cream-coloured brocade pelisse, and 
its big plush hat and feather to match ; for its face was covered 
with a veil of point—real Brussels point ! 

The page-boy pushed the perambulator, the footman walked 
behind, and at the side lounged the mamma, as I thought, in her 
satin mantle and jet-embroidered skirts. While I was thinking 
what nice little neighbourly excuse I could make for introducing 
myself, baby began to quarrel with its veil, and pulled it right off 
just as it passed me. It was a little girl of about two years old— 
with a pale, aristocratic little face and blue eyes, which were fixed 
onme. I had a rose lozenge somewhere in my pocket, I knew, but 
couldn't rummage it out in time, so I only nodded and smiled, and 
waited for their return. They lingered for some time at the far 
end of the Parade under the cliffs looking at the ‘ Viking,’ which 
was lying at anchor a little way off the shore; then came slowly 
back. I held up my lozenge between my finger and thumb and 
advanced, smiling at the baby. 

‘Was it dood, den! Say Ta! Your sweet little child is 
perfectly irresistible,” I began, addressing the-—the female, as I 
suppose I must call her. She stopped me, point-blank. 

‘You'll excuse me, mem, but her ladyship’s orders was most 
particular. The Honourable Florinda is on no account to be per- 
mitted to make promiscuous acquaintances.’ And flinging her nose 
with her lace veil pinned tight across it most impertinently in 
the air, she moved off with a toss of her big flounced parasol. 

I stood positively aghast fora moment. Such a moral slap in 
the face might have crushed the spirit of another woman; it 
roused mine. I turned indignantly from the Parade and made 
my way to the town, where I found the butler making purchases. 
He paid for everything with ready money, and gave his name as 
Mr. Benjamin Bowler; and a very good dinner those people 
intended to have. Ducks and green peas, and salmon at three 
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shillings a pound. Dear me, what more could they do when the 
family came down ? 

Meanwhile there is no denying that they gave me a trying 
time of it. I had scarcely got home before round came the 
carriage and off went nurse and baby for a drive. Next thing I 
saw the yacht’s boat alongside ‘the pier, and the page-boy and 
Mr. Bowler putting some great cases on board—new furniture for 
the cabin my cook Charlotte heard from her sweetheart, the coast- 
guard (and one hour and a half did she take to get the informa- 
tion, and my mutton chop cooking itself to a cinder all the time !) 
Then the carriage came back, and there was an hour’s peace while 
they all went in to dinner. After that, nurse, page, footman, 
perambulator, and baby on the Parade as before; this time with 
Mrs. Bayliffe in attendance. I saw her with my own eyes stoop 
and kiss the baby, and chat in quite a friendly manner to the 
brazen-faced hussy who had called me ‘ promiscuous.’ It was just 
like her. Why, I’ve known her leave the Rector’s card on two 
little boys down here with their nurse after the measles, just 
because their father was a baronet. If she only visited in her 
district as perseveringly ! 

Well, my dear, I won’t weary you with telling all I went 
through that day. The crick in the neck I caught trying not to 
miss anything while I was at dinner; the vexation when nothing 
from Mrs, Fitz-Connaught came by the late post; my disgust at 
Mrs. Bayliffe’s pushing behaviour. All that I suffered from those 
unwarrantable interlopers I pass over. At six 1 saw the ‘ Viking’ 
getting up steam, and presently down the Parade came the whole 
party. Nurse with that baby, a perfect mass of wraps; the boy 
with more bundles; the butler with a hamper, as if they were 
going picnicking at that time of night—taking that infant out 
when it ought to have been in bed. No middle-class mamma 
would have allowed it ; only in ill-regulated aristocratic nurseries 
was such a thing possible. They stayed out till eight. I met 
them on the Parade, for really my anxiety about that poor little 
darling was such that I couldn’t go in till I had seen her safe 
home. The nurse gave me a contemptuous look as she passed, 
with baby lying like a log in her arms, fast asleep, and as yellow 
asa guinea. Sea-sick, poor little wretch, and no wonder! 

‘Have you seen the baby ?’ were Mrs. Bayliffe’s first words to 
me when we met in the town next day. ‘Such a sweet little 
thing: and the nurse a most superior person.’ 

8—s 
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‘Whose baby?’ I asked carelessly. She didn’t know, any 
more than I did. 

‘Oh, one of the Corbyne family, you know. At least that’s the 
crest—a crow flying with a castle in its claw. Dreadful affair, the 
burning of Castle Crosnest, isn’t it?’ And she slipped away from 
the subject. 

Friday passed as Thursday had done. The baby was brought 
out and in and all over the place, till every creature in the town 
was talking about her. Mr. Bowler and his hampers and cases 
went to and fro between the yacht and the pier, and I was kept 
awake half the night by the ‘ Viking’ taking in coals. My one 
comfort was that Sunday was coming, and my nephew Ted. He 
is a fine young fellow, the sharpest of rising young attorney’s 
clerks, and he spends every Saturday and Sunday here during the 
summer. He would tell me all about the Corbyne family directly, 
and who the Honourable Florinda could possibly be. 

Saturday morning brought a note from Mrs. Fitz-Connaught. 
I tore it open. Would you believe it? Not a word about the 
new people in it from beginning to end. Only, ‘ As I had kindly 
offered to help her, would I open the locked closet in her room, 
and get out the purple folio of sketches? She wanted it sent 
at once. The key was enclosed.’ And that was all. 

Of course I started directly. The house was shut up as usual, 
and after ringing and knocking twice, I heard the bolts and chains 
undone, and the footman in his shirt-sleeves confronted me. I 
showed my letter and key, and demanded admission. He seemed 
disposed to object at first, but I was very firm, and got in at last. 
Such a pigstye the place looked! The hall still in confusion 
with half-empty boxes and bales about. Not a brush or a duster 
had been laid on the stairs since the Fitz-Connaughts left, and in 
Mrs. Fitz-Connaught’s own room, in the middle of the satin 
counterpane, lay a dirty little heap, which the footman, who ran 
upstairs before me, picked up and carried off, kicking. It was 
the Honourable Florinda, sucking a ham-bone, neither washed 
nor dressed, while my lady nurse was out boating! I got the 
portfolio and hurried away, resolved to do my duty towards 
my neighbour, as J understood it, before another day was 
over. 

There was a train in half an hour to London, and I decided on 
going up myself and taking the sketches to the St. Midland’s, and 
the opportunity of relieving my mind to Mrs. Fitz~Connaught. 
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Up at the station I met Mrs. Bayliffe. Very few comings and 
goings pass unseen by her. 

‘Going up to town, Miss Wybird? Tell Mrs. Fitz-Connaught, 
if you see her, that her dear little friend is well and blooming.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ I said curtly. 

‘Why, I met her just now coming in from her boat, and she 
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looked sweet,’ was the tremendous fib I received in reply. I was 
too amazed to contradict it. 

Mrs. Fitz-Connaught received me and the sketches with 
enthusiasm. She kissed me, ordered luncheon, unpacked the 
sketches, and strewed them all over the table and sofa in a breath. 

‘There it is!’ she cried, pouncing on a view of a splendid old 
castle half in ruins. ‘ Poor dear, I think the sight of it may be a 
comfort !’ 

It was no use expecting her to attend to me till she-had done 
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with her own subject, so I looked interested, and asked where 
it was. 

‘Crosnest Castle, you know. '‘l'o think of that poor sketch 
being all that now remains! Oh, I forgot, you haven’t seen the 
Corbynes, after all. Poor Florinda is too utterly crushed by her 
troubles to think of Daisycliffe for the present. I met her and 
the Earl on the Righi last year. Such charming people! They 
were looking for a quiet place with good yachting, and I men- 
tioned Daisycliffe. You know I am quite convinced that the 
place does not, and never did suit me, whatever Oscar thinks, and 
was too delighted when they offered to take our house off our 
hands. I promised to tell no one she was coming, as she wanted 
perfect repose.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Fitz-Connaught, you might have trusted me,’ I 
said reproachfully. ‘ But who on earth is the baby?’ 

She took no notice, and went on. 

‘As soon as we got to town we heard of this dreadful cata- 
strophe. Crosnest Castle burned to the ground one day while the 
family were at the Derby! Most of the menservants were away 
without leave; no one knew what to do; and the whole place was 
a ruin in a few hours. The loss is awful. All the Countess’s 
diamonds, plate, pictures, books, and Lord Corbyne’s collection of 
curiosities, worth I daren’t say how much, all destroyed. The 
heaviest insurance couldn’t repay them.’ 

‘But if they haven’t come to Daisycliffe,’ I persisted, ‘ who do 
you suppose is the baby ?’ 

She listened at last, though rather languidly, to my story. 

‘Some relation, I fancy; they are a large family. I daresay 
they thought it a pity to make no use of the house.’ 

She was provokingly indifferent, but promised to find out and 
let me know. 

In the train was Ted. I told him the whole history on the 
way down. He had no hesitation in settling the point. ‘ One of 
the Fledglings, of course. Viscount Blackitop, the eldest son, has 
children, I know, though the Countess doesn’t care to be reminded 
of it. She doesn’t look very like a grandmamma. I wouldn't 
talk too much about the baby to her if ever you meet at Daisy- 
cliffe. It’s uncommonly odd,’ he went on; ‘ I’ve had the Corbynes 
and their affairs on my mind all the week, and didn’t expect to 
eome across them again on Sunday.’ 

‘You? Why, what can you have to do with them ?’ 
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‘We are the solicitors to the Universal Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in which Crosnest Castle was insured, and, acting by our 
advice, the Company don’t intend paying. Hence the Countess’s 
prostration most likely.’ 

‘But why not ?’ 

‘One or two points about the catastrophe have struck your 
humble servant as fishy, and the firm agree with me. In fact, we 
go the length of saying there was little but bare walls to burn 
when the Castle caught fire, and no great haste made to put it 
out.’ 

‘But how dreadful! Who could have done such a thing? 
And where are the valuables ? ’ 

‘That’s the point. If it’s the noble Karl’s own doing, it’s 
simple enough. We are having him carefully watched, but, so far, 
he has been one too many for us. If it’s an outsider’s work, then I 
think we’re safe to catch him. There must be a whole gang in it, 
and the plunder isn’t easy to dispose of. You can’t put valuable 
carvings and old tapestry into the melting-pot, and pictures and 
books must be carefully stored wherever they are. I shall make a 
point of cultivating the party at the Mansions. Servants’ gossip 
often comes in handy in quite a surprising manner.’ 

I was too amazed to protest, and here we stopped at Daisy- 
cliffe Station. 

I pointed the party out to Ted next morning after church. 
They were all on the Parade—baby, perambulator, footman, and 
nurse. Mr. Bowler and the page-boy had been to church and, I 
will say, behaved beautifully. 

Of course Mrs. Bayliffe quite took possession of the baby ; 
walked beside it, talking most affably to that impudent creature, 
and saying at last, loud enough for every one round to hear: 
‘Don’t forget. I shall expect her early. I know she may come 
to her grannie’s own old friend. Ta-ta!’ 

‘It will depend on her ladyship, of course, mem,’ said the nurse 
primly. 

‘Did you ever hear such an old toady ?’ I asked Ted indig- 
nantly at dinner. ‘It was just to annoy me, and show that she is 
considered fit society for that baby, and J am only a “ promiscu- 
ous ” acquaintance ! ’ 

‘Take the wind out of her sails and have the precious pet to 
tea to-day,’ suggested Teddy. He had his own reasons I have 
since discovered. 
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‘I couldn’t stoop to such a thing. Besides, they wouldn't 
come.’ 

The dear boy.winked at me. ‘Just let me take the invitation,’ 
he said. 

I could not imagine what he was about when he walked up to 
the glass and settled his hair, screwed up his little scrap of 
moustache, picked my biggest pelargonium to put in his button- 
hole (the ‘ Rev. Pratt,’ and a beautiful bloom, the first I had had), 
asked if I did not consider him a perfect Masher, whatever 
that may be, and turned out on the Parade with a big cigar in his 
mouth, drawing on a pair of yellow dogskin gloves at a time when 
nobody in Daisycliffe except townspeople and nursery-maids are 
to be seen there. ‘ Now see me walk into Jemimar Anne’s affec- 
tions,’ were his last words. 

I watched him pass the Mansions and follow a black female 
figure with a perambulator to the far end. Then I got my opera- 
glass and saw—never mind what I saw. The impudent minx 
didn’t make a ‘ promiscuous’ acquaintance of him, anyhow. Ina 
quarter of an hour or so back she came, shoving the perambulator 
herself, with my splendid ‘ Rev. Pratt’ pinned on her left shoulder ; 
Ted following at a discreet interval. 

‘All right, Aunty! They’re coming in at four. Miss Fledg- 
ling, nurse, and Dobbs the footman. Bless you, we understood 
one another directly. She’s a fine girl, though she does put 
*‘ side ” on, and is really uncommonly sorry at having cheeked an 
old friend of the Countess’s.’ 

‘Oh, Ted, what have you been saying ?’ 

‘That you went to school with her, and danced with the Earl 
at your first ball——’ 

‘Goodness gracious! How could you! Why—those are Mrs. 
Bayliffe’s two stories when she wants to make up to anyone—-’ 

‘So much the better ; we’ve been beforehand with her this 
time. Bowler and the boy have gone off to the yacht. The 
engineer won’t work on Sundays, so they are going a little cruise 
on their own account. The baby is ordered as much sea air as 
possible.’ He strolled off and left me to my preparations. 

My dear, I wish to extenuate nothing of my own blindnesses 
and follies. I was deluded; carried away by the wish to show 
Mrs. Bayliffe that the woman had found out her mistake in con- 
sidering me ‘promiscuous.’ So I ordered extra cream, got out 
apricot jam and sponge-cake, and sent to the Rectory to borrow a 
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high chair ‘for my dear little Florinda,’ who arrived punctually 
to the hour named. 

‘We shall have to leave early, please mem,’ nurse said. ‘ Her 
ladyship’s orders was strict about the Honourable Miss Fledgling 
having her sail every evening ; also Mr. Dobbs, he have to attend 
evening service.’ And she refused to take off her bonnet and veil, 
which I considered disrespectful. 

However, we sat down in state, with her and Dobbs in wait- 
ing, and the baby looking beautiful, a perfect princess in her real 
lace frock and satin sash and pearl necklace—though J should 
have preferred less grease on her hair and more soap on her knees 
in a child of my own. She made herself at home quite wonder- 
fully, grabbing at the cake and banging her mug (a magnificent 
piece of old chased silver which Dobbs brought in) with a tea-spoon 
as naturally as if she had known us all her life. That nurse! (It’s 
some comfort to think I never had any opinion of her from the 
first.) Not a bit did she attend to the precious child; let her 
smear herself from top to toe with jam and choke over her milk, 
and when I got a napkin for a bib, didn’t know how to put it on. 

However, she had the decency to pay no attention to Ted, who 
came in looking extremely demure, and bringing the Rector in 
for a cup of tea. . 

‘Dear, dear,’ said the good old man, ‘and this is actually one 
of the family for whose loss we have all felt such sympathy. Any 
further news of the fire?’ he asked, blinking at nurse through his 
spectacles. 

‘My lady doesn’t mention it, sir. She and Lord Blackitop 
were abroad at the time.’ 

‘A reward of 5001. has been offered, I see by the papers. Now 
doesn’t that strike you as if they suspected somebody?’ went on 
the Rector with the air of a profound thinker. 

‘Suspect? They are pretty certain,’ Ted answered bluntly. 
‘And that Somebody will find himself in a hot corner before long. 
Besides the reward Lord Corbyne offers, the insurance company 
are determined to stick at nothing to discover the swindlers. It 
won't be easy to get off such a mass of plunder without some 
being identified. I should be sorry to try it, I know. Every 
port in England, every railway line, has been closely watehed——’ 

Crash! My heart leapt to my mouth. It was only that 
slippery-fingered Dobbs letting the bread-and-butter plate down 
on the Rector’s toes. As the plate escaped I refrained from anger, 
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and indeed the poor fellow looked quite scared enough at his own 
clumsiness. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ the nurse said pertly; ‘it’s not my 
place to pass remarks, I’m aware. But I’m bounden to say that the 
Crosnest housekeeper is an aunt of this young man’s and a friend 


aa 
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of my own, and what you've been saying is only flinging wrongful 


aspersions on her character, as no robbery could take place un- 


knownst to her.’ 

‘Nobody wants to asperse her,’ said Ted shortly, and I dis- 
missed the servants to tea in the kitchen with Charlotte, and 
undertook to look after Florinda myself. She got on my lap 
presently, while I listened to the rest of Ted’s stories of the 
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wonders of Crosnest, and the possibility, by .a well-organised 
attack, of pillaging the place in an hour or two, and burning it 
down in two more. ‘I only wonder it isn’t done oftener,’ he con- 
cluded. ‘With a mile of park separating a place from the high 
road, a housekeeper and a maid or two in a part of the house 
carefully shut off from the rest, with a plan of the place and a 
knowledge of the ways of the iamates, four or five determined 
men might sack any country house in England if they went the 
right way to work. It’s getting off with the swag that floors them,’ 
he ended meditatively. Little Miss Fledgling was sound asleep 
by this time, so I carried her gently upstairs and laid her on my 
bed while I got ready for church. I looked into the kitchen on 
my way out and told the servants they had better not wake her, 
but wait till she had finished her nap. Ted started at the same 
time to walk to Fernbrook Junction to meet a friend from town. 
There are no Sunday trains to Daisycliffe. 

When service was over, as it was a lovely evening, nearly all 
the congregation sauntered down to the Parade for a walk before 
supper; it is a.regular Daisycliffe custom. The ‘ Viking’ was 
still in the bay, but seemed to be getting up steam, and the boat 
was coming ashore. Just outside my house we overtook nurse 
carrying baby, followed by Mr. Dobbs (who did not appear in 
church). 

‘You are not thinking of going out at this hour ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘It’s no use waiting for her to wake, ma’am. She’s asleep 
still, and really her ladyship’s orders were that imperative,’ said 
the woman, striding along till I could hardly keep up with her. 

‘I must have one kiss,’ I pleaded, panting, but holding on to 
nurse’s fur cloak. 

She turned sharply, and held out the little golden head to 
Ine, 

Merciful heavens! The child was cold as death under her 
lace veil! 

‘Come along,’ shouted Mr. Dobbs, seizing her arm, and she 
dragged herself away from me, nearly knocked down Mrs. Bayliffe, 
who was coming up on the other side, off the Parade, and strode 
off at a most surprising pace to the steps where the boy with the 
yacht’s boat was waiting. 

‘Hillo! hoy!’ sounded from the cliff over our heads. It was 
Ted’s voice. He was racing frantically along the path at the top, 
followed by a second figure. ‘Stop them! stop them!” yelled 
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the two voices, and in a moment, while we stared aghast, Ted had 

flung himself over the cliff edge, and came scrambling down the 

face of the rock, hanging on by his hands and toes like a fly, 

followed by his companion. 

Did they mean the baby? ‘The nurse had reached the 

Viking’s ’ boat by this 
time. 

She pitched the 
child in like a sack of 
potatoes after the foot- 
man, and her fur cloak 
after the child, clam- 
bered in and seized a 
pair of oars, and they 
were a boat’s length 
from the shore before 
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Ted came crashing down amongst us. ‘Get a boat out!’ he shouted 
with all the breath he had left. ‘A hundred pounds reward !’ 
echoed his friend, only half-way down yet, hanging on to a tuft of 
bent grass. Why hadn’t they shouted that first? Two men had 
‘a boat down and the oars out quicker than Ted could reach it. It 
seemed only two minutes longer before the second man came 
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rushing through us after Ted dropped ‘off the Parade into the 
shallow water, and was being hauled in by the boatmen. But those 
two minutes had left a long stretch of water behind the ‘ Viking’s’ 
dingy. 

Ted and the Daisycliffe men pulled desperately and narrowed 
the space with each stroke, but they were more heavily laden 
and Ted began to splash wildly. The paddles of the yacht were 
slowly churning the water. The foremost boat reached her. I 
could see the boy standing ready to spring up the side, but the 
others with a last frantic spurt were nearing them, with great leaps 
it seemed to us breathless watchers. Up the side went the page- 
boy, after him the footman’s blue back—the others were close on 
them now, Ted’s friend standing, his arm extended. 

There was a flash !—a report !—and then I saw the nurse’s 
dark figure disappear safely over the side, turning at the last 
moment to chuck a large white bundle into the foaming waters 
below. 

‘It’s the baby!’ shrieked Mrs. Bayliffe, and fell at my feet in 
violent hysterics. When I looked again, the ‘ Viking’s’ paddles 
were turning furiously, and Ted and his man were pulling slowly 
and Janguidly back to the shore. I saw Ted’s friend fishing for 
something white which he towed along in the water after them, 
but I couldn’t wait to make out what it was, with a fellow-creature 
like Mrs. Bayliffe screaming and choking on the asphalte at my 
feet. 

‘Bring her in to Tamarisk Villa,’ I said, and led the way 
to get out brandy and sal-volatile. 

What do you think met my ears when I entered? Shriek! 
shriek! shriek ! from the kitchen, where I found Charlotte vainly 
hushing and soothing a poor little half-dressed child, the Honour- 
able Florinda Fledgling herself! 

‘They went away and left her, ma’am, directly you was gone 
tochurch. She has only just woke up. There’s a note on the 
dresser I were to give you.’ 

It was on stiff scented paper, with the crow and castle crest, 
but the writing would have disgraced a Daisycliffe school-child 
of six. 

‘Madam,’ I made out, ‘ knowing your parshality for infants I 
beg to leave this one in your care. When you have had enough 
of her you can return her, carriage paid, to Mrs. Spragg, Liggs’s 
Walk, Whitechapel, and don’t be prevailed upon to pay a sixpence 
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for her, her week’s hire having been paid regular. I beg your 

acceptance of the mug and peramylater as a mark of gratitude for 
your perlite intentions, and remain yours to command, 
Ricup. F. SwEENEY, 

Late Nuss in the noble Corbyne family. 


’ 


When Ted came in with his friend, who proved to be Mr. 
Piggott, a well-known London detective, they found me sitting 
speechless with this letter before me. When they read it, they 
_both turned to and swore to that extent it quite revived me. [ 
ordered a nice little hot supper to console them, and over it heard 
the whole story. 

It was rather a long one as told by Mr. Piggott, wee had been 
up in the town and over the Fitz-Connaughts’ house since his 
return, so I don’t attempt to give it in his words. Dobbs, the 
footman, was an ex-valet of Lord Corbyne’s, of whom the police had 
long had their suspicions. He had been with his master in Switz- 
erland, and knew all about the arrangements for the summer, in 
fact had come down one day with his master to see the house and 
yacht before taking them. He had a good deal to do with the 
burglary, but the credit of the whole plan was due to Mr. Sw eeney, 
well known asa distinguished artist in such matters, though none 
of his previous efforts had reached the height of this one in brilli- 
ancy and simplicity of design. 

‘ To think of his carrying off the Corbyne valuables in boxes with 
the Corbyne cypher on ’em, and attended by servants in the Cor- 
bynes’ own livery; and to take *em under our very noses to the 
last place where anyone would have thought of looking for ‘em. 
It’s genius, ma’am, genius, and a stroke which I hope may 
never be equalled in my lifetime!’ he cried with positive enthu- 
siasm. ‘ He’sa Daisycliffe man by birth—no offence, ma’am—ani 
knew the place and its ways well. The page is another old frien 
of ours, but we have not the honour of Mr. Bowler’s acquaintance. 
Somebody they got hold of to manage the yacht for them and 
show his faee in the town.’ 

‘But the baby?’ I began, when both Ted and Mr. Piggott 
flung themselves back in their chairs in convulsions of delight. 

‘The primest joke of all!’ Ted gasped at last. ‘Didn't he 
know Daisycliffe well? And didn’t he know how you'd all fuss 
‘and flutter round the dear little Honourable and leave him in peace 
to get the goods aboard? And the excuse for the yachting, and 
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the disguise for himself! Piggott, I can forgive the fellow 
everything when I think of it!’ 

Mr. Piggott looked as if he didn’t quite agree with him. ‘It 
was a downy trick, too,’ he admitted. ‘If one of you ladies had 
only insisted on stopping him some day when he’d got a malachite 
vase or so under that dummy’s petticoats,’ he said regretfully. 

‘A dummy!’I gasped, enlightened. ‘What did you do with 
it?’ But Ted only grinned, and Mrs. Bayliffe never cared to men- 
tion what she found on her doorstep next morning. 

The Fitz-Connaughts never returned, and I don’t. know what 
became.of the ‘ Viking.’ 

The townspeople are rather proud of their experience; it is 
quite the favourite legend of the place. But no one, except your- 
self, my dear, knows the whole truth, just as I have told it you, 











DE BANANA. 


THE title which heads this paper is intended to be Latin, and is 
modelled on-the precedent of the De Amicitia, De Senectute, De 
Corona, and other time-honoured plagues of our innocent boy- 
hood. It is meant to give dignity and authority to the subject 
with which it deals, as well as to rouse curiosity in the ingenuous 
breast of the candid reader, who may perhaps mistake it, at first 
sight, for negro-English, or for the name of a distinguished Nor- 
man family. In anticipation of the possible objection that the 
word ‘ Banana’ is not strictly classical, I would humbly urge the pre- 
cept and example of my old friend Horace—enemy I once thought 
him—who expresses his approbation of those happy innovations 
whereby Latium was gradually enriched with a copious vocabu- 
lary. I maintain that if Banana, banane, &c., is not already a 
Latin noun of the first declension, why then it ought to be, and 
it shall be in future. Linneus indeed thought otherwise. He 
too assigned the plant and fruit to the first declension, but 
handed it over to none other than our earliest acquaintance 
in the Latin language, Musa. He called the banana Musa sa- 
pientum. What connection he could possibly perceive between 
that woolly fruit and the daughters of the wegis-bearing Zeus, or 
why he should consider it a proof of wisdom to eat a particularly 
indigestible and nightmare-begetting food-stuff, passes my humble 
comprehension. The muses, so far as I have personally noticed 
their habits, always greatly prefer the grape to the banana, and 
wise men shun the one at least as sedulously as they avoid the 
other. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, however, that I wish to 
treat the useful and ornamental banana with intentional disre- 
spect. On the contrary, I cherish for it—at a distance—feelings 
of the highest esteem and admiration. We are so parochial in 
our views, taking us as a species, that I dare say very few English 
people really know how immensely useful a plant is the common 
banana. To most of us it envisages itself merely as a curious 
tropical fruit, largely imported at Covent Garden, and a capital 

_thing to stick on one of the tall dessert-dishes when you give a 
dinner-party, because it looks delightfully foreign, and just serves 
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to balance the pine-apple at the opposite end of the hospitable 
mahogany. Perhaps such innocent readers will be surprised to 
learn that bananas and plantains supply the principal food-stuff of 
a far larger fraction of the human race than that which is sup- 
ported by wheaten bread. They form the veritable staff of life to 
the inhabitants of both eastern and western tropics. What the 
potato is to the degenerate descendant of Celtic kings ; what the 
oat is to the kilted Highlandman ; what rice is to the Bengalee, 
and Indian corn to the American negro, that is the muse of sages 
(I translate literally from the immortal Swede) to African savages 
and Brazilian slaves. Humboldt calculated that an acre of bana- 
nas would supply a greater quantity of solid food to hungry 
humanity than could possibly be extracted from the same extent 
of cultivated ground by any other known plant. So you see the 
question is no small one: to sing the praise of this Linnzean muse 
is a task well worthy of the Pierian muses. 

Do you know the outer look and aspect of the banana plant ? 
If not, then you have never voyaged to those delusive tropics. 
Tropical vegetation, as ordinarily understood by poets and 
painters, consists entirely of the coco-nut palm and the banana 
‘bush. Do you wish to paint a beautiful picture of a rich 
ambrosial tropical island, @ la Tennyson—a summer-isle of Eden 
lying in dark purple spheres of sea ?—then you introduce a group 
of coco-nuts, whispering in odorous heights of even, in the 
very foreground of your pretty sketch, just to let your public 
understand at a glance that these are the delicious poetical 
tropics. Do you desire to create an ideal paradise, @ la Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, where idyllic Virginies die of pure modesty 
rather than appear before the eyes of their beloved but unwedded 
Pauls in a lace-bedraped peignoir ?—then you strike the keynote 
by sticking in the middle distance a hut or cottage, overshadowed 
by the broad and graceful foliage of the picturesque banana. 
( ‘Hut’ is a poor and chilly word for these glowing descriptions, 
far inferior to the pretty and high-sounding original chawmiere.) 
That is how we do the tropics when we want to work upon the 
emotions of the reader. But it is all a delicate theatrical illusion ; 
a trick of art meant to deceive and impose upon the unwary who 
have never been there, and would like to think it all genuine. 
In reality, nine times out of ten, you might cast your eyes casually 
around you in any tropical valley, and if there didn’t happen to be 
anative cottage with a coco-nut grove and a banana patch anywhere 
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in the neighbourhood, you would see nothing in the way of vege- 
tation which you mightn’t see at home any day in Europe. But 
what painter would ever venture to paint the tropics without the 
palm trees? He might just as well try to paint the desert with- 
out the camels, or to represent St. Sebastian without a sheaf of 
arrows sticking unperceived in the calm centre of his unruffled 
bosom, to mark and emphasise his Sebastianic personality. 

Still, I will frankly admit that the banana itself, with its 
practically almost identical relation, the plantain, is a real bit of 
tropical foliage. I confess to a settled prejudice against the 
tropics generally, but I allow the sunsets, the coco-nuts, and the 
bananas. The true stem creeps underground, and sends up each 
year an upright. branch, thickly covered with majestic broad green 
leaves, somewhat like those of the canna cultivated in our gar- 
dens as ‘Indian shot,’ but far larger, nobler, and handsomer. 
They sometimes measure from six to ten feet in length, and their 
thick midrib and strongly marked diverging veins give them a 
very lordly and graceful appearance. But they are apt in practice 
to suffer much from the fury of the tropical storms. The wind 
rips the leaves up between the veins as far as the midrib in 
tangled tatters; so that after a good hurricane they look more 
like coco-nut palm leaves than like single broad masses of foliage 
as they ought properly todo. This, of course, is the effect of a 
gentle and balmy hurricane—a mere capful of wind that tears and 
tatters them. After a really bad storm (one of the sort when 
you tie ropes round your wooden house to prevent its falling 
bodily to pieces, I mean) the bananas are all actually blown down, 
and the crop for that season utterly destroyed. The apparent 
stem, being merely composed of the overlapping and sheathing 
leaf-stalks, has naturally very little stability; and the soft succu- 
lent trunk accordingly gives way forthwith at the slightest on- 
slaught. This liability to be blown down in high winds forms 
the weak point of the plantain, viewed as a food-stuff crop. In 
the South Sea Islands, where there is little shelter, the poor 
Fijian, in cannibal days, often lost his one means of subsistence 
from this cause, and was compelled to satisfy the pangs of hunger 
‘on the plump persons of his immediate relatives. But since the 
introduction of Christianity, and of a dwarf stout wind-proof 
variety of banana, his condition in this respect, I am glad to say, 
~ has been greatly ameliorated. 

By descent the banana bush is a developed tropical lily, not 
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at all remotely allied to the common iris, only, that its flowers 
and fruit are clustered together on a hanging spike, instead of 
growing solitary and separate as in the true irises. The blossoms, 
which, though pretty, are comparatively inconspicuous for the size 
of the plant, show the extraordinary persistence of the lily type ; 
for almost all the vast number of species, more or less directly 
descended from the primitive lily, continue to the very end of the 
chapter to have six petals, six stamens, and three rows of seeds in 
their fruits or capsules. But practical man, with his eye always 
steadily fixed on the one important quality of edibility—the sum 
and substance to most people of all botanical research—has 
confined his attention almost entirely to the fruit of the banana. 
In all essentials (other than the systematically unimportant one 
just alluded to) the banana fruit in its original state exactly 
resembles the capsule of the iris—that pretty pod that divides 
in three when ripe, and shows the delicate orange-coated seeds 
lying in triple rows within—only, in the banana, the fruit does 
not open; in the sweet language of technical botany, it is an in- 
dehiscent capsule ; and the seeds, instead of standing separate and 
distinct, as in the iris, are embedded in a soft and pulpy substance 
which forms the edible and practical part of the entire arrangement. 

This is the proper appearance of the original and natural 
banana, before it has been taken in hand and cultivated by tropical 
man. When cut across the middle, it ought to show three rows 
of seeds, interspersed with pulp, and faintly preserving some dim 
memory of the dividing wall which once separated them. In 
practice, however, the banana differs widely from this theoretical 
ideal, as practice often will differ from theory: for it has been so 
long cultivated and selected by man—being probably one of the 
very oldest, if not actually quite the oldest, of domesticated plants— 
that it has all but lost the original habit of producing seeds. This 
is a common effect of cultivation on fruits, and it is of course de- 
liberately aimed at by horticulturists, as the seeds are generally a 
nuisance, regarded from the point of view of the eater, and their 
absence improves the fruit, as long as one can manage to get along 
somehow without them. In the pretty little Tangierine oranges 
(so ingeniously corrupted by fruiterers into mandarins), the seeds 
have almost been cultivated out ; in the best pine-apples, and in the 
small grapes known in the dried state as currants, they have quite 
disappeared ; while in some varieties of pears they survive only in 
the form of shrivelled, barren, and useless pippins. But the 
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banana, more than any other plant we know of, has managed for 
many centuries to do without seeds altogether. The cultivated 
sort, especially in America, is quite seedless, and the plants are 
propagated entirely by suckers. 

Still, you can never wholly circumvent nature. Expel her with 
a pitchfork, tamen usque recurvit. Now nature has settled that 
the right way to propagate plants is by means of seedlings, 
Strictly speaking, indeed, it is the only way; the other modes of 
growth from bulbs or cuttings are not really propagation, but mere 
reduplication by splitting, as when you chop a worm in two, and 
a couple of worms wriggle off contentedly forthwith in either 
direction. Just so when you divide a plant by cuttings, suckers, 
slips, or runners: the two apparent plants thus produced are in 
the last resort only separate parts of the same individual—one and 
indivisible, like the French Republic. Seedlings are absolutely 
distinct individuals; they are the product of the pollen of one 
plant and the ovules of another, and they start afresh in life with 
some chance of being fairly free from the hereditary taints or 
personal failings of either parent. But cuttings or suckers are 
only the same old plant over and over again in fresh circumstances, 
transplanted as it were, but not truly renovated or rejuvenescent. 
That is the real reason why our potatoes are now all going to— 
well, the same place as the army has been going ever since the 
earliest memories of the oldest officer in the whole service. We 
have gone on growing potatoes over and over again from the tubers 
alone, and hardly ever from seed, till the whole constitution of the 
potato kind has become permanently enfeebled by old age and 
dotage. The eyes (as farmers call them) are only buds or under- 
ground branches; and to plant potatoes as we usually do is no- 
thing more than to multiply the apparent scions by fission, Odd 
as it may sound to say so, all the potato vines in a whole field are 
often, from the strict biological point of view, parts of a single 
much-divided individual. It is just as though one were to go on 
cutting up a single worm, time after time, as soon as he grew 
again, till at last the one original creature had multiplied into a 
whole colony of apparently distinct individuals. Yet, if the first 
worm happened to have the gout or the rheumatism (metaphorically 
speaking), all the other worms into which his compound person- 
ality had been divided would doubtless suffer from the same com- 
plaints throughout the whole of their joint lifetimes. 

The banana, however, has very long resisted the inevitable 
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tendency to degeneration in plants thus artificially and unhealthily 
propagated. Potatoes have only been in cultivation for a few 
hundred years; and yet the potato constitution has become so far 
enfeebled by the practice of growing from the tuber that the 
plants now fall an easy prey to potato fungus, Colorado beetles, 
and a thousand other persistent enemies. It is just the same with 
the vine—propagated too long by layers or cuttings, its health 
has failed entirely, and it can no longer resist the ravages of the 
phylloxera or the slow attacks of the vine-disease fungus. But 
the banana, though of very ancient and positively immemorial 
antiquity as a cultivated plant, seems somehow gifted with an 
extraordinary power of holding its own in spite of long-continued 
unnatural propagation. For thousands of yearsit has been grown 
in Asia in the seedless condition, and yet it springs as heartily as 
ever still from the underground suckers. Nevertheless, there must 
in the end be some natural limit to this wonderful power of re- 
production, or rather of longevity ; for, in the strictest sense, the 
banana bushes that now grow in the negro gardens of Trinidad and 
Demerara are part and parcel of the very same plants which grew 
and bore fruit a thousand years ago in the native compounds of 
the Malay Archipelago. 

In fact, I think there can be but little doubt that the banana 
is the very oldest product of human tillage. Man, we must re- 
member, is essentially by origin a tropical animal, and wild tropical 
fruits must necessarily have formed his earliest food-stuffs. It was 
among them of course that his first experiments in primitive 
agriculture would be tried ; the little insignificant seeds and berries 
of cold northern regions would only very slowly be added to his 
limited stock in husbandry, as circumstances pushed some few 
outlying colonies northward and ever northward toward the chillier 
unoccupied regions. Now, of all tropical fruits, the banana is 
certainly the one that best repays cultivation. It has been caleu- 
lated that the same area which will produce thirty-three pounds of 
wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes will produce 4,400 pounds 
of plantains or bananas. The cultivation of the various varieties 
in India, China, and the Malay Archipelago dates, says De Candolle, 
‘from an epoch impossible to realise.’ Its diffusion, as that great 
but very oracular authority remarks, may go back to a period 
‘contemporary with or even anterior to that of the human races, 
What this remarkably illogical sentence may mean I am at a loss 
to comprehend ; perhaps M. de Candolle supposes that the banana 
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was originally cultivated by pre-human gorillas ; perhaps he merely 
intends to say that before men began to separate they sent special 
messengers on in front of them to diffuse the banana in the different 
countries they were about to visit. Even legend retains some 
trace of the extreme antiquity of the species as a cultivated fruit, 
for Adam and Eve are said to have reclined under the shadow of 
its branches, whence Linnzeus gave to the sort known as the plan- 
tain the Latin name of Musa paradisiaca. If a plant was culti- 
vated in Eden by the grand old gardener and his wife, as Lord 
Tennyson democratically styled them (before his elevation to the 
peerage), we may fairly conclude that it possesses a very respect- 
able antiquity indeed. 

The wild banana is a native of the Malay region, according to 
De Candolle, who has produced by far the most learned and un- 
readable work on the origin of domestic plants ever yet written. 
(Please don’t give me undue credit for having heroically read it 
through out of pure love of science: I was one of its unfortunate 
reviewers.) The wild form produces seed, and grows in Cochin 
China, the Philippines, Ceylon, and Khasia. Like most other 
large tropical fruits, it no doubt owes its original development to 
the selective action of monkeys, hornbills, parrots, and other big 
fruit-eaters ; and it shares with all fruits of similar origin one 
curious tropical peculiarity. Most northern berries, like the 
strawberry, the raspberry, the currant, and the blackberry, de- 
veloped by the selective action of small northern birds, can be 
popped at once into the mouth and eaten whole; they have no 
tough outer rind or defensive covering of any sort. But big 
tropical fruits, which lay themselves out for the service of large 
birds or monkeys, have always hard outer coats, because they 
could only be injured by smaller animals, who would eat the pulp 
without helping in the dispersion of the useful seeds, the one 
object really held in view by the mother plant. Often, as in the 
case of the orange, the rind even contains a bitter, nauseous, or 
pungent juice, while at times, as in the pine-apple, the prickly 
pear, the sweet-sop, and the cherimoyer, the entire fruit is 
covered with sharp projections, stinging hairs, or knobby pro- 
tuberances, on purpose to warn off the unauthorised depredator. 
It was this line of defence that gave the banana in the first in- 
stance its thick yellow skin; and looking at the matter from the 
_ epicure’s point of view, one may say roughly that all tropical fruits 
have to be skinned before they can be eaten. They are all 
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adapted for being cut up with a knife and fork, or dug out with a 
spoon, on a civilised dessert-plate. As for that most delicious of 
Indian fruits, the mango, it has been well said that the only 
proper way to eat it is over a tub of water, with a couple of 
towels hanging gracefully across the side. 

The varieties of the banana are infinite in number, and, as in 
most other plants of ancient cultivation, they shade off into one 
another by infinitesimal gradations. Two principal sorts, however, 
are commonly recognised—the true banana of commerce, and the 
common plantain. The banana proper is eaten raw, as a fruit, 
and is allowed accordingly to ripen thoroughly before being 
picked for market; the plantain, which is the true food-stuff of 
all the equatorial region in both hemispheres, is gathered green 
and roasted as a vegetable, or, to use the more expressive West 
Indian negro phrase, as a bread-kind. Millions of human beings 
in Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean live 
almost entirely on the mild and succulent but tasteless plantain. 
Some people like the fruit ; to me personally it is more suggestive 
of a very flavourless over-ripe pear than of anything else in heaven 
or earth or the waters that are under the earth—the latter being 
the most probable place to look for it, as its taste and substance 
are decidedly watery. Baked dry in the green state ‘it resembles 
roasted chestnuts,’ or rather baked parsnip; pulped and boiled 
with water it makes ‘a very agreeable sweet soup,’ almost as nice 
as peasoup with brown sugar in it; and cut into slices, sweetened, 
and fried, it forms ‘an excellent substitute for fruit pudding,’ 
having a flavour much like that of potatoes & la maitre @hétel 
served up in treacle. 

Altogether a fruit to be sedulously avoided, the plantain, though 
millions of our spiritually destitute African brethren haven’t yet 
for a moment discovered that it isn’t every bit as good as wheaten 
bread and fresh butter. Missionary enterprise will no doubt 
before long enlighten them on this subject, and create a good 
market in time for American flour and Manchester piece-goods. 

Though by origin a Malayan plant, there can be little doubt 
that the banana had already reached the mainland of America 
and the West India Islands long. before the voyage of Columbus. 
When Pizarro disembarked upon the coast of Peru on his desolat- 
ing expedition, the mild-eyed, melancholy, doomed Peruvians 
flocked down to the shore and offered him bananas in a lordly 
dish, Beds composed of banana leaves have been discovered in the 
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tombs of the Incas, of date anterior, of course, to the Spanish 
conquest. How did they get there ? Well, it is clearly an ab- 
surd mistake to suppose that Columbus discovered America ; as 
Artemus Ward pertinently remarked, the noble Red Indian had 
obviously discovered it long before him. There had been inter- 
course of old, too, between Asia and the Western Continent ; 
the elephant-headed god of Mexico, the debased traces of Bud- 
dhism in the Aztec religion, the singular coincidences between 
India and Peru, all seem to show that a stream of communication, 
however faint, once existed between the Asiatic and American 
worlds. Garcilaso himself, the half-Indian historian of Peru, 
says that the banana was well known in his native country before 
the conquest, and that the Indians say ‘its origin is Ethiopia.’ 
In some strange way or other, then, long before Columbus set 
foot upon the low sandbank of Cat’s Island, the banana had been 
transported from Africa or India to the Western hemisphere. 

If it were a plant propagated by seed, one would suppose that 
it was carried across by wind or waves, wafted on the feet of birds, 
or accidentally introduced in the crannies of drift timber. So 
the coco-nut made the tour of the world ages before either of the 
famous Cooks—the Captain or the excursion agent—had rendered 
the same feat easy and practicable; and so, too, a number of 
American plants have fixed their home in the tarns of the 
Hebrides or among the lonely bogs of Western Galway. But 
the banana must have been carried by man, because it is un- 
known in the wild state in the Western Continent; and, as it is 
practically seedless, it can only have been transported entire, in 
the form of a root or sucker. An exactly similar proof of ancient 
intercourse between the two worlds is afforded us by the sweet 
potato, a plant of undoubted American origin, which was never- 
theless naturalised in China as early as the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Now that we all know how the Scandinavians of 
the eleventh century went to Massachusetts, which they called 
Vineland, and how the Mexican empire had some knowledge of 
Accadian astronomy, people are beginning to discover that Colum- 
bus himself was after all an egregious humbug. 

In the old world the cultivation of the banana and the plan- 
tain goes back, no doubt, to a most immemorial antiquity. Our 
Aryan ancestor himself, Professor Max Miiller’s especial protégé, 
had already invented several names for it, which duly survive in 
very classical Sanskrit. The Greeks of Alexander’s expedition 
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saw it in India, where ‘sages reposed beneath its shade and ate of 
its fruit, whence the botanical name, Musa sapientum.’ As the 
sages in question were lazy Brahmans, always celebrated for their 
immense capacity for doing nothing, the report, as quoted by 
Pliny, is no doubt an accurate one. But the accepted derivation 
of the word Musa from an Arabic original seems to me highly un- 
certain ; for Linneeus, who first bestowed it on the genus, called 
several other allied genera by such cognate names as Urania and 
Heliconia. If, therefore, the father of botany knew that his own 
word was originally Arabic, we cannot acquit him of the high 
crime and misdemeanour of deliberate punning. Should the 
Royal Society get wind of this, something serious would doubtless 
happen ; for it is well known that the possession of a sense of 
humour is absolutely fatal to the pretensions of a man of science. 
Besides its main use as an article of food, the banana serves 
incidentally to supply a valuable fibre, obtained from the stem, 
and employed for weaving into textile fabrics and making paper. 
Several kinds of the plantain tribe are cultivated for this purpose 
exclusively, the best known among them being the so-called 
manilla hemp, a plant largely grown in the Philippine Islands. 
Many of the finest Indian shawls are woven from banana stems, 
and much of the rope that: we use in our houses comes from the 
same singular origin. I know nothing more strikingly illustrative 
of the extreme complexity of our modern civilisation than the way 
in which we thus every day employ articles of exotic manufacture 
in our ordinary life without ever for a moment suspecting or in- 
quiring into their true nature. What lady knows when she puts 
on her delicate wrapper, from Liberty’s or from Swan and Edgar’s, 
that the material from which it is woven is a Malayan plantain 
stalk ? Who ever thinks that the glycerine for our chapped hands 
comes from Travancore coco-nuts, and that the pure butter sup- 
plied us from the farm in the country is coloured yellow with 
Jamaican annatto? We break a tooth, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has pointed out, because the grape-curers of Zante are not careful 
enough about excluding small stones from their stock of currants ; 
and we suffer from indigestion because the Cape wine-grower has 
doctored his light Burgundies with Brazilian logwood and white 
rum, to make them taste like Portuguese port. Take merely this 
very question of dessert, and how intensely complicated it really is. 
The West Indian bananas keep company with sweet St. Michaels 
from the Azores, and with Spanish cobnuts from Barcelona. Dried 
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fruits from Metz, figs from Smyrna, and dates from Tunis lie side 
by side on our table with Brazil nuts and guava jelly and damson 
cheese and almonds and raisins. We forget where everything 
comes from nowadays, in our general consciousness that they all 
come from the Queen Victoria Street Stores, and any real know- 
ledge of common objects is rendered every day more and more 
impossible by the bewildering complexity and variety, every day 
increasing, of the common objects themselves, their substitutes, 
adulterates, and spurious imitations. Why, you probably never 
heard of manilla hemp before, until this very minute, and yet 
you have been familiarly using it all your lifetime, while 400,000 
hundredweights of that useful article are annually imported into 
this country alone. It is an interesting study to take any day a 
list of market quotations, and ask oneself about every material 
quoted, what it is and what they do with it. 

For example, can you honestly pretend that you really under- 
stand the use and importance of that valuable object of everyday 
demand, fustic? I remember an ill-used telegraph clerk in a 
tropical colony once complaining to me that English cable opera- 
tors were so disgracefully ignorant about this important staple as 
invariably to substitute for its name the word ‘justice’ in all 
telegrams which originally referred to it. Have you any clear 
and definite notions as to the prime origin and final destination 
of a thing called jute, in whose sole manufacture the whole 
great and flourishing town of Dundee lives and moves and has 
its being? What is turmeric? Whence do we obtain vanilla? 
How many commercial products are yielded by the orchids ? 
How many totally distinct plants in different countries afford the 
totally distinct starches lumped together in grocers’ lists under 
the absurd name of arrowroot ? When you ask for sago do you 
really see that you get it? and how many entirely different 
objects described as sago are known to commerce? Define the 
uses of partridge canes and cohune oil. What objects are gener- 
ally manufactured from tueum ? Would it surprise you to learn 
that English door-handles are commonly made out of coquilla 
nuts? that your wife’s buttons are turned from the indurated 
fruit of the Tagua palm ? and that the knobs of umbrellas grew 
originally in the remote depths of Guatemalan forests? Are you 
aware that a plant called manioc supplies the starchy food of about 
one-half the population of tropical America? These are the sort 
of inquiries with which a new edition of ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ 
would have to be filled; and as to answering them—why, even 
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the pupil-teachers in a London Board School (who represent, I 
suppose, the highest attainable level of human knowledge) would 
often find themselves completely nonplussed. The fact is, tro- 
pical trade has opened out so rapidly and so wonderfully that 
nobody knows much about the chief articles of tropical growth ; 
we go on using them in an uninquiring spirit of childlike faith, 
much as the Jamaica negroes go on using articles of European 
manufacture about whose origin they are so ridiculously ignorant 
that one young woman once asked me whether it was really true 
that cotton handkerchiefs were dug up out of the ground over in 
England. Some dim confusion between coal or iron and Man- 
chester piece-goods seemed to have taken firm possession of her 
infantile imagination. 

That is why I have thought that a treatise De Banana might 
not, perhaps, be wholly without its usefulness to the English maga- 
zine-reading world. After all, a food-stuff which supports hundreds 
of millions among our beloved tropical fellow-creatures ought to 
be very dear to the heart of a nation which governs (and annually 
kills) more black people, taken in the mass, than all the other 
European powers put together. We have introduced the bless- 
ings of British rule—the good and well-paid missionary, the Rem- 
ington rifle, the red-cotton pocket-handkerchief, and the use of 
‘the liquor called rum ’—into so many remote corners of the 
tropical world that it is high time we should begin in return to 
learn somewhat about fetishes and fustic, Jamaica and jaggery, 
bananas and Buddhism. We know too little still about our colo- 
nies and dependencies. ‘ Cape Breton an island!’ cried King 
George’s Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, in the well-known story, 
‘Cape Breton an island! Why, so it is! God bless my soul! 
I must go and.tell the King that Cape Breton’s an island.’ That 
was a hundred years ago; but only the other day the Board of 
Trade placarded all our towns and villages with a flaming notice 
to the effect that the Colorado beetle had made its appearance at 
‘a town in Canada called Ontario,’ and might soon be expected 
to arrive at Liverpool by Cunard steamer. The right honourables 
and other high mightinesses who put forth the notice in question 
were evidently unaware that Ontario is a province as big as Eng- 
land, including in its borders Toronto, Ottawa, Kingston, London, 
Hamilton, and other large and flourishing towns. Apparently, in 
spite of competitive examinations, the schoolmaster is still abroad 
in the Government offices. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE MESSENGER OF DISGRACE, 


“.& HOSE words, ‘I am Mrs. Jordan,’ 
ye were not unexpected by Margaret. 
There was no need for her visitor 
to speak them or to throw back 
her hood; she had known her 
from the first. Whatever evil 
news there was to tell, it was 
made ten times worse by the mes- 
senger that brought it. She felt 
like Antony’s wife in the presence 
WHE of Cleopatra. ‘ You have been his 
4 ruin,’ were the words that trembled 
Y// on her lips. But there was something 
.“ in the other’s tone that prevented their 
utterance. That it was a beautiful face 
was nothing; she detested it, and ab- 
horred its beauty. That it was full of 
sympathy and compassion was nothing; 
she resented its compassion as an insult. 
But there was also sorrow init, genuine 
and unmistakable sorrow. Whatever 
wrong this woman had done her—so Margaret reasoned—she had 
repented of ; perhaps had come to confess, when it was too late, but 
still to confess. There were tears in her eyes; she was an actress 
it is true, but they were real tears. 
‘Well, what is it you want, madam ?’ 
‘Nothing. I am here on your account, not on my own.’ 
‘And Willie sent you?’ 
She uttered this with great bitterness, experiencing the same 
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sort of satisfaction in the humiliation it cost her, as some persons 
in physical pain derive from the self-infliction of another pain. 

‘He did not send me: he does not even know that I am here.’ 

‘But you come from him. You have been with him after he 
left the Theatre ?’ 

‘Yes, for hours ; two long miserable hours.’ 

‘And you dare to tell me that ?’ 

‘Yes. Oh, Margaret—for that is the only name I know you by— 
put away from you, I beseech you, all thoughts that wrong him. 
He has sins enough—Heaven help him—to answer for, but not 
such as you would impute to him. He is faithful to you and de- 
spairing.’ 

‘What do you mean? Why should he despair?’ The other’s 
words had somewhat disarmed her, the gentleness and pity in 
her companion’s looks had won on her in spite of herself. The 
woman was certainly not there to exult over her. It was a bitter 
reflection that her lover had not come straight to her; that he 
had sought a go-between (and such a go-between!) to speak for 
him. But that sad word ‘despairing’ altered matters in other 
respects. What Willie in his modesty and self- denunciation doubt- 
less feared, was not only that Mr. Erin would stick to the letter of 
his agreement respecting his consent to his son’s marriage (which 
indeed he had just announced his intention to do), but that she 
herself would assent to his change of views; that the idea of waiting, 
probably for years, until William Henry should have made sufficient 
means upon which to marry, would be abhorrent to her; that, ina 
word, her love for him did not comprehend hope and patience. It 
was possible indeed that his omission to come in person arose from 
delicacy of mind, and the disinclination to embarrass her by a 
personal appeal; and as for his choice of an intermediary he 
had perhaps but poured out his woes into the ears of the first 
person who had professed to sympathise with them, and who, 
it must be confessed, had shown him kindness. And yet how 
mistaken the dear lad had been in supposing for a moment that 
mere misfortune—the ill success of the play—could cut the 
bonds that bound her heart to his! It had had an effect indeed, 
but it was only to strengthen them, for when the object of a 
woman’s love is in adversity, he becomes the more dear to her in 
proportion to the difficulties by which he is surrounded. Since 
his love was as genuine as her own, he ought indeed to have 
known as much. And that he should despair of her! Well, indeed, 
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might she ask with such amazement, ‘What do you mean ? Why 
should he despair ? ’ 

But Mrs. Jordan’s pretty face only grew more grave and sad. 

‘T wish to heaven, my dear girl,’ she said, ‘that I could use 
another word. If you knew the pain it costs me to come here and 
see you face to face, and tell you what I have to tell, you would pity 
me—if you shall presently have any pity to spare, save for your 
unhappy self and your still more wretched Willie.’ The earnest- 
ness and fervour of her tone, and its solemnity, which seemed to 
prepare the way for the revelation of some overwhelming mis- 
fortune, made Margaret’s blood run cold. 

‘You said that he was not ill,’ she murmured hoarsely, ‘ and 
yet he has not come home. He is not dead ? Oh, tell me that my 
Willie is not dead ?’ 

‘He is not dead, Margaret, but there are worse things that 
happen to those we love than death. Worse things than even 
when you thought the worst of your Willie and of me.’ 

‘Great Heaven, how you terrify me! Tell me what has hap- 
pened in one word.’ 

‘That is impossible, or, if it were possible, you would never, 
without proof, believe it. I must begin at the beginning. You 
know what happened to-night—the failure of the play; the peril, 
only just averted, that threatened your uncle and yourself.’ 

Margaret shook her head, not so much in denial as in indiffe- 
rence. What mattered anything that had threatened herself, even 
though the menace had been carried out ?’ 

‘Is it possible that you are unaware of your escape to-night ? 
How the rioters, led by an enemy of you and yours, were rushing 
to your box, when some young fellow threw himself between it and 
them ; how he seized their leader by the throat, at risk of his own 
life, and threw him down the stairs, and how all the rest of them 
came tumbling after him ?’ 

If the actress hoped to lead her companion’s mind into other 
channels, to interest her for one instant in any subject save that 
supreme one in which her whole soul was wrapped, her endeavour 
failed. 

‘But Willie?’ murmured Margaret impatiently. ‘ Why do you 
speak of anything save Willie ?’ 

‘That will come soon enough. Too soon, dear girl. I must 
needs tell you it as it all happened. He was behind the scenes, 
you know, throughout the evening. At first, things seemed to be 
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going pretty well in spite of the opposition ; but he was never 
very hopeful, even then, as he afterwards told me. The greatness of 
the reward which would be his in case of the success of the play 
—that is his claiming you for his own—oppressed him ; it seemed 
too high a fortune even though he had felt himself to be deserving 
of it.’ 

‘ He is deserving of it, and of better fortune,’ put in Margaret 
quietly. 

Mrs. Jordan took no notice of the interruption. ‘ He seemed 
oppressed and downhearted from the first,’ she continued, ‘ though 
Mrs. Powell and myself said all we could to encourage him. 
Presently, amid the tempest of disapprobation, he recognised a 
particular voice-—the voice of an enemy ; of the same person, I have 
no doubt, who afterwards urged on the mob to your box. From 
that moment he seemed to give up all hope. “That man is come 
to ruin me!” he said; and he spoke the truth.’ 

‘It was Reginald Talbot,’ exclaimed Margaret suddenly. 
‘ Frank always warned Willie against him. The vile, treacherous 
wretch ! ’ 

‘Yes, it was Reginald Talbot—a base creature enough, no 
doubt ; but honest people, Margaret, are not ruined by anything 
the base can say or shout. We must be base ourselves to enable 
them to ruin us.’ 

Margaret rose from her chair. ‘I do not understand you, 
Mrs. Jordan. I thought that you were speaking of my Willie.’ 

‘Listen, Margaret. Keep calm, and listen ; I would give half 
of what I have in the world to spare you, but it must be told.’ 

‘I will hear no evil of Willie.’ 

‘You shall hear, at least, nothing that has not fallen from his 
own lips. When he showed such fear of his enemy, I reproached 
him for his lack of courage, and through a gap in the stage cur- 
tain pointed you out to him as you sat in your box, exposed to all 
those shouts and jeers, and apparently unmoved by them. But 
the sight of you only seemed to depress him still more.’ 

‘That is the last I shall see of my Margaret,” he said; “I 
have lost her for ever.” And again he spoke the truth.’ 

‘He did not,’ cried Margaret vehemently ; ‘ he only thought he 
spoke it. He imagined that because the play had failed that I 
should give him back his truth. But what is the play to me? 
My heart is his; I can wait for him We are still very young ; 
what need is there for despair ? ’ 
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‘That is what J thought, that is what J said,’ returned Mrs. 
Jordan pitifully, ‘ because I was in the dark, as you are. I said 
“It will matter nothing to Margaret, if she really loves you; you 
will still be the same to her.” 

*“ No, I shall not,” he answered ; * I can never be the same to 
her. If not to-night, to-morrow, if not to-morrow, the next day, 
that villain yonder will unmask me; she will know me for what I 
am, and loathe me.” 

‘I had to leave him then, to speak the epilogue, and when | 
returned, he looked like one who had utterly lost heart and hope. 
No one troubled himself about him. Mrs. Powell had gone away, 
and the others departed, cursing the play and all who had had 
any hand in its production. I dared not leave him to himself, 
and besought him to go home at once. “I have no home,” he 
said ; then I took him to my own house.’ 

‘ That was good of you,’ murmured Margaret, pale as death. 

Then Mrs. Jordan knew that the worst was over; that what 
she had to tell, however sad and terrible, would fall upon ears 
prepared to hear it. And yet even now she could not tell her 
right out, ‘ Your Willie is a cheat and a liar,’ 

‘In the carriage the poor fellow sat like a dead man, huddled 
in one corner, without speech and motion; but once within doors, 
I insisted on his taking some wine, which revived him a little. 
“You cannot stop here,” I said, speaking to him as severely as I 
could, for kindness only seemed to unnerve hitn ; “I will send out 
and get you a bed at an hotel. But if it will be any comfort to 
you to relieve your mind, I am ready to hear whatever you have 
to say.” He made a movement towards his breast-pocket which 
filled me with apprehensions. “If you have a pistol there,” I 
said, “ give it to me at once. Whatever you may have done, how- 
ever you may have wronged Margaret, you will surely not add 
self-slaughter to your other sins? You will not break her heart 
by killing yourself?” 

‘“ No, no,” he murmured ; “ it is not that.” 

‘I found it was impossible to get any connected narrative out 
of him, so I put a question or two. 

‘Who is this enemy of yours, and why should it be in his 
power to harm you?” 

‘« Because he knows my secret—-my shametul secret. His 
name is Reginald Talbot, and he was at one time my friend. We 
quarrelled about some poems of his, and from that moment he has 
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done his best to ruin me. He tried to prove that I had forged 
one of the Shakespeare papers, and failed in it ; he pretended to be 
satisfied at the time with the evidence in the matter, as the others 
were, but from that moment he dogged my footsteps. He is a 
sneaking, prying hound. One day, when I was at work in my 
chambers, forging manuscripts, I saw his face at my window; he 
had climbed up toit by a ladder, and perceived what I was about. 
There was no hope of concealment any longer, so I unlocked the 
door and let him in. I told him all—it is a long story, but it is 
written here ” (again he touched his breast-pocket), “and besought 
him to have mercy upon me. His heart was like the nether mill- 
stone, as I knew it would be. He asked me with a sneer what I 
should do now, and whether I had any new treasure of Shake- 
speare’s with which to enrich the world. I told him of the ‘ Vorti- 
gern,’ which I was then projecting, but which, of course, it was 
now in his power to put a stop to. Then he proposed a compro- 
mise. He was very vain of his verses, and he undertook, upon 
condition that he was allowed to write some portion of the play 
himself, to keep silence upon the matter. He had the same mad 
desire that I had, that the world should take his poetry to be 
from Shakespeare’s pen. I consented, of course, for I had no 
choice. All his wrath against me seemed to have evaporated at 
once. He was intensely pleased; and from that time we worked 
together. Moreover, when the committee appointed to decide 
upon the genuineness of the Shakespeare manuscripts hesi- 
tated to accept them because there was no other witness to their 
discovery save myself, Talbot came forward, as we had agreed 
that he should do, and deposed that he had seen my patron from 
the Temple, and the collection from which the paper had been 
taken, His evidence carried the day and assured me my position. 
On the other hand, Talbot wrote so feebly that I felt convinced 
not a line of his would survive criticism, and, unknown to him, 
I composed the whole play independently of his assistance. 

‘« He had to leave London for Ireland, so I had no difficulty in 
deceiving him in this matter. We corresponded in cipher about it, 
and I led him to imagine that the ‘ Vortigern,’ as accepted at Drury 
Lane, was the play that we had composed together. I thought if 
it were successful that I should be in a position to defy him, and 
that only those who were already my enemies would believe his 
story. He had told me that it was impossible for him to be in 
London the first night of its performance, and I flattered myself 
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that I was quite safe. The instant I recognised his voice in the 
Theatre, I felt that all was over with me. He would find out the 
absence of his own rhapsodies from the drama; and that I had 
deceived him, as indeed I had—whom have I not deceived ? 
From that moment my fate was sealed.” 

‘“ Unhappy boy!” cried I; “is it possible, then, that you 
acknowledge yourself to be a forger and a cheat ?” 

‘“T do,” he answered ; “here is the record of my transgres- 
sion.” 

‘He took from his breast-pocket this paper, his. confession, 
which, it appears, he always carried about with him; an impru- 
dence which would have been unintelligible in any one else, but 
to him who had trodden, as it were, every day on the crust of a 
voleano, it mattered little. I felt sure at once that this was 
written for your eye, Margaret, in case of discovery ; thus, to the 
very last, some will say, the straightforward course was the one he 
was disinclined to take. But let us rather believe that to tell you 
of his own unworthiness to your face was an ordeal beyond his 
strength. In vain I represented to him the anxiety and appre- 
hensions which his absence must be exciting at home. 

‘“T have no home,” was his reply. “ But think of your father!” 
“T have no father,” was his miserable rejoinder. “ But Margaret ; 
have you no pity for Margaret?” “I cannot see her. I dare not 
see her,” was his pitiful ery. So I have come to you instead of 
him.’ 

Margaret answered nothing. She sat with the confession in 
her hand, without sign or word, looking straight before her. 

‘I must go now,’ continued her companion tenderly. ‘If I 
can be of any use, if I can say anything for you; a word of for- 
giveness with your farewell—he is but seventeen, remember— 
well, another time, perhaps.’ She had reached the door when 
Margaret called her back with a pitiful ery. 

‘Kiss me! kiss me!’ 

As their lips met, the touch of sympathy, like Moses’ wand, 
drew the tears from that face of marble, whereby, even though she 
left no hope and the bitter conviction of a wasted love behind her, 
the messenger of pity knew that she had not come altogether in 


vain. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
THE FEET OF CLAY. 


Ir isa terrible thing to be left alone with one’s dead, and this 
might in some sort be said to have been Margaret’s case when Mrs. 
Jordan had departed. Her Willie had become as dead to her; all 
that was left of him was the shameful record that lay upon the 
table before her. Never more—save once—was she to see his 
face again in this life, nor did she desire to do so. She would 
have shrunk from his hand had he offered it to her, and the touch 
of his lips would have been contamination. He had obtained her 
kisses as it were under false pretences, and she flushed with 
shame when she thought of them. She did not conceal from her- 
self that his behaviour up to the very last had been in keeping 
with his whole career. He should have come in person, whatever 
it had cost him, and confessed his guilt, and not have left her a 
prey to unfounded terrors. It was cowardly and base and selfish. 
Miserable as she had been on his account an hour ago, she was 
now infinitely more wretched. It was better to have thought 
him dead—and honest, than to know he was alive and a cheat. 
‘He is only seventeen, remember,’ had been Mrs. Jordan’s words 
in appeal to her charity and pity, but they found no response in 
Margaret’s bosom. ‘ One can forgive anything at seventeen,’ was 
her reflection, ‘ save hypocrisy and deceit.’ She forgave him as a 
very charitable loser might forgive a cardsharper; there was no 
malice nor hatred in her heart against him, but she could never 
take him to her heart again. 

Was it possible, she wondered, that he could have been always 
base? When he had made that passionate protestation in Anne 
Hathaway’s garden, for example, and besought her only to keep 
her heart free for him for a little time, to give him a chance of 
proving himself worthy of her ; had he had this hateful plan of 
fraud and falsehood in his mindeven then? If he was not to be 
believed then, if what he said then was not the utterance of 
genuine love and honesty, what word of man was to be credited ? 
And if he was honest then, when did he begin to lie? 

It had been her intention not to read this hateful paper; to 
commit it to the flames ; but a sort of terrible curiosity now urged 
her to peruse it. She had no expectation of finding in it any 
mitigation of her lost lover’s conduct ; any plea for pardon or even 
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for pity. She had no wish to hear what he had to say for himself ; 
only she felt a certain morbid interest in it. 

Yet as she opened the manuscript ind her eyes fell on the 
well-known handwriting, they filled with unbidden tears. Great 
heavens! how she had believed in him, how she had loved him! 
Nay, how she had sympathised unwittingly with his very frauds, 
and longed and prayed for their success. Prayed for it— 
the thought of this especially appalled her. She found herself, 
for the first time, face to face with the mystery of life; with the 
difficulties of spiritual things. It is strange enough (what happens 
often enough), that we should fall on our knees and implore the 
divine assistance to avert misfortunes from our dear ones which (if 
we did but know) have already happened ; but that we should im- 
plore it (if we did but know) on behalf of falsehood, fraud—with 
the intent to prosper wickedness! That, indeed, was a terrible 
reflection. This man, among his other villainies, almost made her 
doubt of the goodness of God! . 

The manuscript was voluminous. It was written in the form 
of a diary, but interspersed with reflections and protestations. 

‘T protest,’ it began, ‘that I had no premeditated design or 
the idea of any continued course of duplicity when my first error 


—the production of the Hemynge note of hand—was committed.’ 

‘He calls it “ an error,”’ thought Margaret with a moan, and 
indeed the opening remark was the keynote of the whole compo- 
sition, significant of all that was to come. He had been weak, it 
avowed, but never wicked; the victim not so much of temp- 
tation, but of overwhelming circumstances. ‘You know, Mar- 


’ 


garet 

This unexpected personal appeal came upon her like a thunder- 
clap ; it was as though in that solitary room and in that solemn 
hour when night and morning were about to meet, his very voice 
had addressed her. ‘ You know, Margaret, what sort of relations 
existed at that time between Mr. Erin and myself: how, though he 
permitted me to pass as his son, he was far from having any paternal 
feelings towards me; that he had no sympathy with my tastes, no 
interest in my doings, and that he grudged me the cost of my very 
maintenance. Was it so very reprehensible that, having attempted 
in vain to gain his affection by the usual road to a father’s heart, 
by diligence and duty, that I looked about me for some other way? 
~ Knowing his passion for any reliques of Shakespeare, it struck me 
that I might conciliate him by affecting to discover that of which 
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he was always in search. Ido not seek to justify what I did, but 
there was surely some extenuation for it. 

‘To show you how little of settled purpose there was in the 
matter, I took that note of hand, before presentation to your uncle, 
to Mr. Lavine, the bookseller, in New Inn Passage, and showed 
him the document for his opinion. He said it seemed indeed to 
have been written a good many years ago (taking for granted that 
it was an imitation), but that the ink was not what it should be. 
He told me that he could give me a mixture much more like old 
ink if it was my humour to produce the semblance of antiquity, 
and immediately mixed together in a bottle three different liquids 
used by bookbinders in marbling covers, and this I always hence- 
forth used. I have applied to him again and again for more ink: a 
circumstance I mention not only to show the simplicity of the 
means employed in these so-called forgeries of mine, but also the 
everyday risks I ran of discovery. Do you think I could have 
endured such a position, had I been merely actuated by the 
motive I have mentioned ? Could human nature have borne it ? 
No, Margaret, I was sustained by a far higher ambition, for a man 
may strive for a reward unworthily, and even though he is aware 
that he does not deserve it.’ 

The calmness of this reasoning appalled Margaret even more 
by its speciousness than by its falseness. Her instinct, though 
she knew nothing of these abstract matters, told her that such 
philosophy was rotten at the core. 

‘The imitation of that note of hand was a false step, I admit, 
continued the writer, ‘ but it succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. It altered my relations with Mr. Erin entirely, 
which of itself encouraged me to new deceptions ; but above all it 
became a basis on which to build my hopes of your becoming my 
wife. Hitherto I had loved you, Margaret, passionately, devotedly 
indeed, but with little hopes of ever winning you. When I 
obtained that promise from your dear lips in the garden at Shot- 
tery, it was not merely with the selfish intention of excluding for 
afew months from your heart the rival whom I feared ; I believed, 
as I still believe, that my talents were of a high order, and I 
thought that at; no distant date they would meet with public 
recognition ; that some of that praise, in short, which I have 
gained under false pretences would have been accorded to my own 
legitimate efforts. The time during which you promised to keep 
yourself free for me, however, was now drawing to a close, and I 
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felt that I had not advanced a single step on the road to either 
fame or fortune. I was madly in love with you. I felt that you 
were slipping out of the reach of my arms, and the terrible temp- 
tation suggested itself to secure you by the means that had 
already gained me so much in so unlooked-for a manner. If I 
could only make myself necessary to your uncle by ministering to 
his ruling passion, perhaps he would give his consent (which 
otherwise I well knew could never be obtained), to our immediate 
union. Not greed, I swear it, no, nor even the desire of recogni- 
tion (though only as it were by proxy) for my genius, were my 
inducements to persevere in my course— 


Love only was my call, 
And if I lost thy love, I lost my all.’ 


It was terrible to Margaret to read such words; they almost 
made her feel as though she had been a confederate in the 
delinquencies of this unhappy boy. Terrible, too, was the — 
appearance, under dates, of his particular acts of forgery, each set 
down in a matter-of-fact and methodical manner, and concerning 
which the total absence of penitence and self-reprobation was 
little less painful to her than the fallacious self-justification in 
which he had indulged elsewhere. 

‘ Nov. 2nd.—Love-letter and verses to Anne Hathaway. Five 
stanzas and a braid of hair. Hair a gage d’amour from a young 
playmate ; the silk that bound it had attached the seals to some 
old deed. It was thickly woven and twisted in some peculiar 
manner, which I judged would suggest antiquity. 

‘Nov. 7th.—Playhouse receipts. String for them, some 
worsted thread taken out of some old tapestry in the waiting- 
room of the House of Lords, where I went to hear his Majesty’s 
speech with Mr. Erin. 

‘Dec. 2nd.—The Profession of Faith. My most ambitious 
performance (except the play). I solemnly affirm that but for 
the praises bestowed upon my good fortune (as it was held) on the 
previous occasions, I should have hesitated to compose this 
document. On the ot‘i1er hand, you know, Margaret, how 
earnestly desirous Mi. Krin always was that Shakespeare should be 
proved to have been a Protestant ; if I could please him in this 
I thought that my way to his heart would be made easy indeed. 
_Moreover, I had myself the most rooted objection to anything 
like bigotry or superstition. In penning the Profession I formed 
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the twelve letters contained in the Christian and surname of 
Shakespeare as much as possible to resemble those in his original 
autographs, but as for the rest I was only careful to produce as 
many doubleyous and esses as possible. It was a most simple 
performance, and executed with so little prudence that (as you 
remember) the word “ leffee ” was introduced instead of “ leafless.” 
Nor did I take much more trouble with the composition itself. 
When, therefore, I heard Dr. Warton pronounce such an eulo- 
gium upon it—‘Sir, we have many fine things in our Church 
Service, and our Litany abounds with beauties ; but here, sir, is a 
man who has distanced us all ”—it is hardly to be wondered at 
that I was intoxicated with so unexpected a success. It corrobo- 
rated very strongly the high estimation in which I had always 
held my talents, and I resolved, since the world would not 
recognise them in my proper person, to compel it to acknowledge 
them under another name. If I was not so great as Shakespeare 
—and indeed I have sometimes believed myself to be so—I had 
at all events a soul akin to him,’ 

The inordinate and monstrous vanity of this remark did not 
escape Margaret’s notice, but it did not give her the pain that 
his other reflections had done; it even afforded some palliation of 
his deplorable conduct. The approbation of so many learned 
men, deceived by a great name, had been evidently taken by him 
as an involuntary recognition of his own genius, and in a manner 
turned his head. She tried to persuade herself that he henceforth 
became in some degree irresponsible for his own actions. 

‘It was about this time,’ the confession continued, ‘ that I was 
almost ruined by the treachery and malignity of Reginald Talbot, 
for it was he, you remember, who induced Mr. Albany Wallis 
to confront me with a genuine signature of John Hemynge. I 
look upon that as the most dangerous peril I had yet en- 
countered, and, at the same time, the cause of my greatest 
triumph. It seemed incredible, and no wonder, that I should 
have produced within the space of one hour and a quarter (in- 
cluding the time spent in going and coming, as was supposed, to 
the Temple, but in reality to my own rooms at the New Inn), a 
facsimile of the other John Hemynge’s handwriting, unless it 
had been a genuine document. By that time I had become an 
adept in imitation, and could also retain in my recollection the 
form of letters in any autograph which I had once beheld. I 
brought back a deed sufficiently similar to the original to set all 
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Mr. Wallis’s doubts at rest. It did not, however, satisfy my own 
mind, and that very evening I executed another deed more care- 
fully, which I substituted for the former one, and which stood the 
test of all future examinations. From that moment indeed, save 
those who had been my enemies from the first, and who probably 
never would have believed in the Shakespeare manuscripts, even 
though they had been really genuine, I had no serious opponent, 
with one exception, and for some reason or another of his own, he 
has never shown himself antagonistic to me.’ 

There was much more of it; the whole composition of the 
‘ Vortigern ’ was described, with Talbot’s connection with it, just as 
it had been narrated by Mrs. Jordan. But what chiefly engaged 
Margaret’s thoughts, and caused her to refer to it again and 
again, was that allusion of William Henry’s to that one person 
who, not belonging to the Malone faction, had all along dis- 
credited his statements, though, ‘for some reason or another of 
his own, he had not shown himself antagonistic.’ This was cer- — 
tainly not Talbot, who had shown himself antagonistic enough, 
nor was it evidently any confidant of the unhappy boy’s. It 
could therefore only have been Frank Dennis; he had, she well 
remembered, always kept silence when the question of the manu- 
scripts was mentioned, and had even incurred Mr. Erin’s indigna- 
tion by doing so. But his nature was so frank and open that she 
could not understand how he could have tacitly countenanced such 
a fraud had he been really convinced that it was being enacted. 
It was curious, considering the great distress and perturbation of 
her mind, that a matter so comparatively small should have thus 
intruded itself; but it did so. 

Otherwise, as may well be imagined, her thoughts had bitter 
food enough provided for them. That whole night long Margaret 
never sought her couch. The revelation of the worthlessness of 
her lover, made by his own hand, and, what was worse, made in 
no spirit of penitence or remorse, put sleep far from her eyes, 
and filled her soul with wretchedness. If the thought that things 
might have been worse can afford consolation, that indeed she 
had, for William Henry might have married her. If the play had 
been successful, and if Reginald Talbot had held his tongue, and 
indeed if he had not held it—for she would never have disbelieved 
in her Willie had he not torn the mask from his face with his 
own hand—she might have become William Henry’s wife! The 
Very idea of it chilled her blood. Bound to a liar, a cheat, a 
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forger, by an indissoluble bond for life! Vowed to love, revere, 
and honour a man the baseness of whose nature she would have 
been certain to have discovered sooner or later, but in any case 
too late! She had been saved from that at least ; and yet how 
terrible was the blow that had been inflicted upon her! 

Sad as it is to be left alone with our dead, how much sadder 
to be left alone, after they have died, with the revelation of 
their baseness, to find our love has been wasted on an un- 
worthy object, our reverence paid to a false god! In Margaret’s 
case matters were still worse, for she could not even keep 
the revelation to herself; she had not the miserable satisfaction, 
that some bereaved ones have when they chance upon the proof 
of a once loved one’s shame, of concealing it. It was necessary that 
she should tell Mr. Erin, and in revealing the fraud of which he 
had been the victim, what misery was she about to inflict upon 
him! How the whole fabric of the old man’s pride would be 
shattered to the dust, and how triumphantly would his enemies 
trample upon it ! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
BREAKING IT. 


As Margaret and her uncle sat at breakfast the next morning— 
later than usual, as was their wont on Sundays—scarce a word 
was interchanged between them. Her pale face and haggard eyes 
evoked no remark from him, who, indeed, himself looked pale 
and worn enough. If he had spoken upon the subject of the play 
it might have been made easier to her to tell him her dreadful 
tidings. But as it was, she felt herself unequal to the task; she 
could not break in upon his gloomy thoughts with such black 
news. She almost hoped, from his set lips and knitted brow, that 
he suspected something of the truth ; otherwise surely, surely, she 
thought, he would express some anxiety concerning the continued 
absence of William Henry. 

She was, however, mistaken. Where affection is not con- 
cerned, even the catastrophes that happen to others (and much less 
the apprehensions of them) do not concern us so much as our 
own material interests. 

After a mere pretence of a meal, the antiquary produced pen 
and ink, and proceeded to make some calculations. 
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In the middle of them arrived Mr. Albany Wallis. His face 
was even graver than usual, which his host, however, thought 
natural enough. He took it for granted that he had come upon 
business connected with the play, the failure of which was suffi- 
cient to account for his depression; or his melancholy, perhaps, 
might have been put on with a view of cheapening the terms that 
had been agreed upon with his employers. But Margaret felt, the 
first instant she caught sight of the visitor’s face, that he knew all, 
and did not need that dumb assurance of human sympathy, the 
close, lingering pressure of his hand, to convince her of it. 

‘This is a bad job,’ said Mr. Erin, with a pretence of brisk- 
ness. ‘I suppose Sheridan will not give the play another chance ? ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mr. Wallis decisively. ‘* Almeyda ” is on 
the bill for to-morrow.’ . 

‘Then there is nothing for it but to settle, and have done with 
it. It is quite as great a disappointment to me as to the manage- 
ment, I do assure you, and eventually will be as great a loss. I 
have ordered the paper for the publication of the play, and must 
needs go on with it. I cannot break faith with the public.’ 

‘You are a man of honour, I know,’ said Mr. Wallis gently; 
‘but for that very reason you must not print this play.’ 

‘And why not, sir ?’ 

‘ Because it is spurious.’ 

‘That was not your opinion yesterday, Mr. Wallis, nor is it 
mine to-day. What, because a few scoundrels have bespattered it, 
and done their best to make it a failure, and succeeded, you call 
it spurious !’ 

‘Mr. Erin, I entreat you to be calm. Iam as sorry for what 
has happened as you can be, though not, perhaps’ (here he 
stole a tender look at Margaret), ‘for the same reason.’ 

‘It needs no ghost from the grave to assure me of that much,’ 
replied the antiquary drily. ‘You have your own interests, and 
those of your employers, to look to, and I have mine. You are 
here, as I conclude, to pay me the three hundred pounds agreed 
upon for the play and half the profits of the first night. The 
house was full enough, at all events.’ 

‘ Yes, it was a good house. Your share of the adventure is 
a hundred and five pounds exactly. I have therefore to pay you 
four hundred and five pounds.’ 

‘Very good; I cannot permit any deductions. If it was worth 
while to discuss the matter, I might on my part reasonably make 
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complaint of the manner in which the play was acted. Kemble 
never gave it a fair chance. At Covent Garden it would have 
had more justice done to it, and might have met with a better 
fate.’ 

‘ Then it would have met with a fate that it did not deserve, 
Mr. Erin.’ 

‘I do not wish to discuss the subject,’ said the antiquary 
eurtly. His reply would probably have been much less courteous 
but for the production of the bills—Mr. Sheridan paid everything 
in bills—for the amount in question. Bills and banknotes are the 
best * soft answers’ for the turning away of wrath. 

‘You misunderstand me altogether, Mr. Erin,’ continued the 
other with dignity. ‘I had no intention, as you seem to have 
apprehended, of disturbing your business arrangements with Mr. 
Sheridan, which may be taken as concluded. I am sorry to say I 
am come here upon a much more unpleasant errand. I am here 
at the request of your son, William Henry.’ 

‘Ah! I see,’ broke in the antiquary with bitterness ; ‘ his pro- 
fessional adviser. He shall not have one penny more than the 
share—one-third of the profits—that has been agreed upon.’ 

Then he turned to Margaret. 

‘So you have told him my determination of last night, have 
you, and he meets it by a declaration of war? Let him do as he 
pleases ; but I warn you, hussey, that if once you throw in your lot 
with his, I have done with you. The money that is his by rights 
is not much, as you will find, to keep house upon.’ 

Margaret strove to speak, but her tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth. It was shocking to see the old man’s rage, and none 
the less so because it was so misdirected. If his passion was so 
aroused by the mere opposition (as he supposed it) to his will, 
how would he take the destruction of his hopes, and the know- 
ledge that he had been made a public laughing-stock ? What- 
ever he had been to others, he had been kind to her; and, ab- 
horrent to her as was the crime of ingratitude, she would have 
been willing to rest under its imputation if by so doing she could 
have spared him the revelation of the truth. 

‘Dear uncle,’ she presently murmured, with faltering voice, 
and laying her little hand upon the old man’s arm, ‘ you wrong 
me in your thoughts; but that is nothing, as compared with the 
wrong which has been done to you. All between William Henry 
and me is over; for the rest of my life I will endeavour to supply 
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his place with you, and to remedy, as far as in me lies, the evil 
that he has committed against you.’ 

‘What is it? What is she saying? I do not understand,’ 
inquired the antiquary in trembling tones. 

‘She is telling you the truth, sir,’ said Mr. Wallis impres- 
sively. ‘Heaven send you the strength to bear it.’ 

‘Dear uncle, you have been deceived,’ said Margaret with 
tender gravity. ‘From first to last you have been deceived, as 
we all have been. The Shakespeare manuscripts, of which you 
thought so much, are forgeries—every one of them. William 
Henry has confessed it.’ 

‘You lie, you baggage, you lie!’ he cried with fury. 

‘I wish I did,’ sighed Margaret bitterly. 

He did not hear her ; there was a singing in his ears that shut 
out all other sounds. 

‘So this is the last card you have to play, you two, is it? I 
am to be frightened into compliance with your wishes; frightened © 
into annihilating common sense, and making two beggars happy! 
And you, you, sir!’ he added, turniug to Mr. Wallis; ‘ you are 
not ashamed to be a confederate in such a scheme as this? These 
two young fools think it is for their sake, but I know better. You 
are one of Malone’s creatures. Having already failed by fair 
means to disprove the genuineness of these manuscripts, you have 
bought over this ungrateful lad to yourside. “If you will perjure 
yourself,” you have said to him, “‘ and admit yourself to be a forger, 
we will see that you do not lose by it; we will give you money 
—-since the old man will not—upon which you and yours can sub- 
sist together.” Oh, liars and villains !’ 

It was pitiful to see and hear him. King Lear himself, de- 
serted by his own flesh and blood, and invoking heaven’s ven- 
geance on them, could hardly have been a more dreadful spectacle. 

‘Mr. Erin,’ said Mr. Wallis gravely, ‘if you see me in no way 
moved by the infamous accusation you have made against me, 
and even restraining a still more natural indignation at the dis- 
honour your words have cast upon that innocent girl, it is not 
because I do not feel it; it is because I pity you from the bottom 
of my heart. That you have been duped and fooled by the false- 
hood of this unhappy young man is only what has happened to 
others, myself amongst them; but in your own case the reflection 
, mnust be infinitely more bitter, since he who wrought the wrong 
was your own flesh and blood—one who has taken your bread, and 
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bitten the hand that fed him. If you do not believe us, Miss 
Margaret has his own word for it in black and white.’ 

Here Margaret drew the confession from her bosom, and laid 
it on the table beside her uncle; his fingers were grasping the 
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arms of his chair, and his face was fixed full upon his visitor in 
hate and rage. 

‘If you will read it at your leisure,’ continued the lawyer 
gently, ‘you will at least have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
with one exception, no one has had any hand in this shameful 
fraud save the miserable lad himself; that your niece was as inno- 
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cent of any knowledge in it, from first to last, as you were ; 
so much even those who have been inclined to suspect you of any 
connivance in it must needs acknowledge, when they read that 
paper—-—’ 

Mr. Erin leaped from his chair, with an inarticulate cry of 
fury, and seizing the confession before him, tore it from left to 
right, and from right to left, into a hundred pieces. 

‘ Begone,’ he cried, ‘ begone, both of you! Take her with you, 
I say, lest I do her a mischief; take her to the Perjurer, send 
her to the devil for all I care; but never let me see her false face 
again !’ 

With that he threw himself out of the room like one de- 
mented, and after the door had clanged behind him they heard 
his heavy step at first at a speed beyond his years, but presently 
with the tread of exhaustion and old age, creep up to his own room. 


‘Is it safe to leave him, think you?’ inquired Mr, Wallis in 


a hushed voice. ‘Once convinced of the truth, his reflections 
must be terrible. To be deceived by one’s own flesh and blood!’ 

‘William Henry is not his son,’ said Margaret quietly; in a 
time of anguish and distress it is easy to speak of matters which 
under ordinary circumstances we should shrink from mentioning. 

‘Thank heaven for that!’ ejaculated the lawyer; ‘there is no 
fear, then, that he will not get over it. What I took for paternal 
resentment is partly, no doubt, exasperation at the exposure of 
his own credulity. The only reason for your remaining here after 
his express commandment to the contrary no longer therefore 
exists. Your doing so, for the present at least, will only remind 
him of his misfortune and aggravate its bitterness. I have a 
sister who keeps my house for me, and who will welcome you as 
a mother ; I entreat you to accept of her hospitality, not only for 
your own sake, but for that of your uncle. Indeed, after the 
threat he has made use of, I must insist upon your accompany- 
ing me.’ 

‘I am not afraid for myself; I am sure he will never harm 
me. Indeed, Mr. Wallis, I cannot leave him in his solitude and 
wretchedness.’ 

‘He will not be solitary, Miss Margaret. I will drop a hint 
to Mr. Dennis, whose intention I know it is to call upon him this 
afternoon, to take up his quarters with him for a while.’ 

At the mention of Frank Dennis’ name Margaret changed 
colour ; the idea of meeting him had suddenly become intolerable. 
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‘If your sister will give me an asylum for a few days,’ she 
hurriedly replied, ‘ I think I will take advantage of your most kind 
offer.’ 

In a few minutes she had made her preparations for departure ; 
she trembled lest there should come a knock at the front door 
while she was yet in the house. She glanced apprehensively up 
the little street, as she sallied forth on Mr. Wallis’s arm, lest 
some one with eyes that spoke reproof, without intending it, 
should come across her before she had gained the shelter of 
another roof. Some one whom she had never estimated at his true 
worth, or treated as he deserved; some one she had blamed 
for his coldness and incredulity, but who had suspected all along 
—she was as convinced of it as of the fraud itself—the deception 
which had been practised upon her, but whom the nobleness of 
a nature that shrank from the exposure of a rival had kept 
silent. : 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A COMFORTER. 


THERE is nothing more astonishing in the history of mankind 
than the high estimation in which credulity—under the form of 
belief—has been held by all nations who have had the least claim 
to be civilised. Yet the vast majority of the human race, mere 
slaves as they are to custom and convention, imbibing their faith 
with their mother’s milk, and as disinclined to change as a wheel 
that has found its rut, are absolutely unable to be sceptical. This 
is probably why persecution has been so lightly permitted—even 
among Christians, whose connivance at it is otherwise unintelligible ; 
those who suffered for their scepticism were comparatively so few 
that their martyrdom was disregarded. It is an immense recom- 
mendation to a creed, that the mere fact of accepting it is 
accounted the highest virtue, since ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred who have been brought up in it, find no sort of difficulty 
in fulfilling its chief obligation. ‘With the same ease with which 
the doctrines of Mahomet or of Buddha are embraced by their 
disciples, had the story of the discovery of the Shakespeare manu- 
scripts been accepted by Mr. Samuel Erin. Nay, he had been not 
only a disciple but a devotee. He had been looking forward all 
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his life to some revelation of a similar kind, and it had been 
manifested under circumstances that not only corroborated his 
views, but flattered his amour propre. A member of his own 
house had been the discoverer of the MSS., and he himself their 
apostle and exponent. To confess, even to himself, that he had 
been preaching a false faith, and been the dupe of a lying boy, 
seemed impossible. The very idea of it was wormwood to him. 
Even the discovery that Margaret had taken him at his word and 
left his roof did not at first shake him. It even strengthened his 
suspicion that the whole affair was a trick to catch his consent to 
her marriage with William Henry. It was only done to frighten 
him into submission. 

But as the solitary hours went by, this obstinate conviction 
began to slacken ; as his indignation grew and grew against the 
author of his calamity, he began to admit that such a scoundrel 
might be capable of anything, even sacrilege. It was the affront 
to the Immortal Bard that he put first, and the offence to him- 
self afterwards. Perhaps William Henry was aware that he was 
not his son, but he was also aware of the greatness of Shakespeare. 
And yet, what rankled more, was the consciousness that his own 
intelligence had been trifled with—that he had been made a 
fool of. It was a subject terrible to think of, and worse to talk 
about, and yet he longed for sympathy ; the solitude of his own 
thoughts was intolerable to him. 

In the afternoon, at the time he had been wont to appear in 
days that seemed to be so long past, Frank Dennis arrived. The 
antiquary seized his hand with a warmth he had never before 
exhibited, though he had loved him well, and bade him be seated. 
The only thing that had ever come between them was this man’s 
disinclination to accept the very facts which he himself was begin- 
ning to doubt, and at first this rendered the meeting embarrassing; 
on the other hand, when once the ice was broken, it smoothed 
matters. 

‘Have you heard the new story about William Henry ?’ he 
asked in hesitating tones. 

‘Yes; I wish I could think of it as I did of the old story. It 
is true, sir, every word of it.’ 

‘You think so?’ returned the antiquary with a forced smile of 
incredulity. 

‘IT am sure of it,’ was the quiet reply. 

There was a long silence. 
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‘What proof have you to substantiate your assertion ?’ 

The irony of fate had caused this question to be asked in the 
very room where proof used to be so constantly on view, and on 
the wall of which the ‘ certificate ’ of the believers in the Shake- 
speare documents still hung suspended. 

It was met by another question. ‘Have you not seen his con- 
fession ?’ 

Mr. Erin pointed to the carpet on which the fragments of the 
document still remained. ‘It was placed in my hands,’ said he in 
a hoarse dry voice, ‘ but I never read it.’ 

‘No matter ; it would only have given you pain. I have seen 
the unhappy lad and heard the truth from his own lips.’ 

‘The truth !’ echoed the old man bitterly. 

‘Yes, the truth at last. Here is a copy of an affidavit it is his 
intention to make to-morrow morning before a magistrate. There 
are things in it which one regrets ; the tone of it is unsatisfactory. 
He does not seem so penetrated with the sense of his misconduct 
as would be becoming, but at all events he is careful to absolve 
every one from complicity in his crime, and particularly yourself. 
“T solemnly declare,” he says, “that my father was totally 
unacquainted with the whole affair, believing most firmly the 
papers to be productions of Shakespeare.” ’ 

The antiquary’s brow grew very dark. ‘I will never see that 
young man’s face if I can help it,’ he said solemnly, ‘ or speak one 
word to him again, so help me Heaven !’ 

‘He does not expect it,’ answered the other quietly. ‘ Hence- 
forward he will take his own way in the world. After “ expressing 
regret for any offence he may have given the world or any indi- 
vidual, trusting at the same time they will deem the whole the 
act of a boy without any evil intention, but hurried on by vanity 
and the praise of others,” he goes on to say, “ Should I attempt 
any other play, or work of imagination, I shall hope the public 
will lay aside all prejudice my conduct may have deserved, and 
grant me their indulgence.” I suppose, therefore, he intends to 
live by his pen.’ 

‘You mean to starve by it,’ answered the old man bitterly. The 
style of the composition he had just heard struck him as fustian: 
he had heard it before and expressed another opinion of it, but 
then the circumstances were different. In Art and Literature the 
views of most people are less affected by a work itself than by 
the name under which it is presented to their notice. 
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There was a long pause. As in a reservoir, when once its 
contents have begun to percolate drop by drop through the dam, 
the drops soon become a stream, and the stream a torrent, and 
the dam is swept away, so it was with Mr. Erin’s obstinacy. 
The dam was gone by this time, and the bitter waters of 
conviction rolled in upon his mind like a flood. There was no 
longer a dry place on it to afford a perch for the mocking-bird of 
incredulity. 

‘When was it, Frank,’ he inquired in an altered voice, 
‘when you yourself began to suspect this—this infamous decep- 
tion ?’ 

‘From the very first. You remember giving me the document 
with the seals attached, that had the quintin upon them? It 
accidentally fell from my hands, when a portion of the back of one 
of the seals broke off, and disclosed the inside, which was made of 
new wax! The—the forger—though he had contrived to cut the 
old seal without breaking, found it had lost its moisture, so that 
the slip of parchment which he had introduced into it could only 
be held by new wax. The next day I perceived that the two parts 
had been bound together by black silk, which, if anyone had 
given himself the trouble to untwist, would have made him as 
wise as I.’ 

‘And yet you held your peace, Dennis,’ groaned the old man 
reproachfully. 

‘In the first place you would not have disbelieved had the 
proofs of imposture been twice as strong; and secondly—well, 
there were other reasons into which it is not necessary now to 
enter. You are quite aware that I never lent my countenance to 
the deception, and believe me, Mr. Erin, if I could have saved you 
from your present humiliation—with honour—I would have done 
so. It was not possible. Iam come here to-day to make what amends 
are in my power for the wrong my silence may have done you. 
William Henry’s affidavit will acquit you of all blame in this 
matter in the eyes of unprejudiced persons. But you have your 
enemies, and many persons who were your friends,’ he pointed 
to the certificate, ‘ will now join their ranks. For some time, at 
least, residence in London must needs be painful to you. I have 
taken a cottage near Bath, intending for the present to dwell 
there ; but circumstances ’ (here the colour came into the young 
man’s cheeks) ‘ have altered my intention. I shall now reside in 
town, and my little country home is at your service; there, out 
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of the reach of malicious tongues, you may reside in peace and 
quiet as long as you think proper.’ 

For the first time throughout the interview something like 
satisfaction came into the old man’s face. The notion of escaping 
from the flouts and jeers of his acquaintances, and from their 
equally galling silence, was very welcome to him. 

‘I thank you,’ he said, ‘ with all my heart, Dennis.’ 

‘There is only one condition, sir,’ hesitated the other. ‘I 
think the proposition would be more acceptable to—to Miss 
Margaret—if she did not know that she was accepting any hospi- 
tality of mine. You will be so good as to conceal from her that 
fact.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ assented the old man. He did not like to confess 
that Margaret was elsewhere; that she had been driven from his 
roof by his own insensate anger. His companion’s offer had touched 
him and turned the current of his thoughts from their accustomed 
groove—himself and his own affairs—into other channels. He 
recognised the patience and forbearance of this young fellow, and 
the temptation to unmask a rival which he had resisted and left 
to other hands to do. He was curious to know the full extent to 
which this self-sacrifice would have extended. 

‘But suppose matters had gone still further, Dennis? If the 
play had been successful, and its genuineness acknowledged, and 
Margaret—— ?’ 

‘It was not possible,’ broke in the other, with a flush. ‘ No one 
could have read the “ Vortigern ”—I mean could have seen it 
acted,’ he added, hurriedly, ‘and believed it to be a play of 
William Shakespeare’s. I felt confident of that.’ 

‘Still, some of us were deceived,’ insisted the antiquary, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘and why not more? Suppose the play 
had succeeded, the contingency on which, as you know, my niece’s 
marriage with this scoundrel depended, what would you have 
done then ?’ ; 

‘T should have still kept silence. I only suspected, remember : 
I was not quite sure. Moreover, Margaret herself might have 
been spared the knowledge of the truth, and it was not for me 
to undeceive her.’ . 

‘You would have permitted her, then, for a delicate scruple, 
to entrust her happiness to a scoundrel ?’ 

‘You press me hard, sir, though I do not say you have not a 
right to do so,’ replied Dennis, greatly agitated. ‘I have thought 
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of this a thousand times; it has cost me days and nights of 
misery, Heaven knows. But on the whole I have satisfied my 
conscience. When one has lost all hope in a matter that has once 
concerned one to the uttermost, one takes a clear view of it. The 
young man of whom you speak has, doubtless, many faults; he is 
weak and vain, and greedy of applause, however gained ; he is 
to some extent unprincipled, he has even committed a serious 
crime ; but he is not altogether what you have called him, a 
scoundrel. He is not unkind ; under less adverse circumstances 
than those in which, from the very first, he has been placed, he 
would have shown himself a better man. An exceptional tempta- 
tion assailed him, and he succumbed to it. He would not neces- 
sarily—or I have tried to think so—have made a bad husband.’ 

This speech was uttered with grave deliberation, and the 
manner of it was most impressive ; the speaker might have stood 
for some personification of Justice, weighing his words with equal 
hand. Indeed this man was more than just, he was magnanimous. | 

The antiquary could not withhold his admiration from his 
companion, though with his sentiments he'was wholly unable to 
sympathise. 

‘You are throwing good feeling away, Frank Dennis,’ he said, 
“upon a thankless cur. If you think to move me to compassion 
for him, you are pleading to deaf ears. He is henceforth as a dead 
man to me and mine.’ 

‘You will act as you think right, no doubt,’ said the young 
man quietly, ‘and I am only doing the same.’ 

He felt that whatever his own wrongs had been, the wrongs of 
his companion were far greater. Cajoled, deceived, and stricken 
in years, his reputation smirched, if not destroyed; humiliated 
in his own eyes, degraded in those of others; if he did not do 
well to be angry, it could hardly be said, being human, that he 
did ill. 

Dennis gave the antiquary the address of the cottage, and the 
necessary information for reaching the spot, and bade him adieu 
with much emotion. 

‘But you will not desert us?’ said Mr. Erin imploringly. 
‘If you stand apart from us——’ His voice trembled and he 
left the sentence unfinished. He not only, as the other guessed, 
meant to imply that in such a case they would be friendless 
indeed, but that Dennis’ withdrawal from his society would be 

“construed as condemnation. 
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‘If you write to me to come,’ he answered, ‘if you are quite 
sure that my presence will be acceptable to you and yours : 
and in his turn he hesitated. 

‘I understand,’ said the antiquary gently. ‘I shall think of 
others for the future, as well as of myself, if only’ (here he gave a 
mournful smile) ‘ to distract my thoughts from what is painful.’ 

‘There is sunshine still behind the clouds,’ said Dennis, as he 
shook hands. 

‘True, true,’ replied the other ; then added to himself with a 
deep sigh as he closed the door after his visitor, ‘ for you, but not 
for me.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FAREWELL. 


Nor a single night did Margaret sleep away from her uncle’s 
roof. He went in person to Mr. Wallis’s house and claimed her. 
The apology he had schooled himself to make to that gentleman 
was stayed upon the threshold of his lips. 


‘Your face, Mr. Erin, tells me all that I need and more than 
I wish to hear,’ said the kindly lawyer. ‘ Pray spare yourself and 
me.’ 

One unfortunate remark, however, Mr. Wallis made, for which 
he bitterly blamed himself, though, as it turned out, unnecessarily. 

The antiquary paid him over that portion of money received 
from the Theatre which was due to William Henry, and requested 
him to place it in his hands. 

‘TI will do so,’ said the lawyer, ‘though, were I in his place, 
I had rather starve than take it.’ 

Directly the words were uttered, he perceived their applica- 
tion to the antiquary himself, who was quietly pocketing his own 
share of the wages of iniquity. 

But though we have the same skir, it is of various degrees of 
thickness. 

‘He will take it,’ said the other drily, ‘and starve afterwards.’ 

Notwithstanding this deviation of Mr. Erin’s from the straight 
path, it is well to state here that Mr. Albany Wallis never 
consented—although they were his friends and allies—with those 
who laid the sins of William Henry upon his father’s shoulders. 
When Bishop Percy, on the authority of the commentator 
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Steevens, observed that the whole house in Norfolk Street was ‘an 
elaborate workshop,’ Mr. Wallis contradicted the statement point- 
blank ; and when another traducer went the length of including 
Margaret in the indictment by the assertion that a female relative 
of Mr. Erin’s performed the more delicate work of the (forged) 
autographs, he gave him the lie direct. 

The storm, indeed, that burst upon the heads of the antiquary 
and his belongings was terrible, and fortunate it was for them 
that they had found an asylum afar off. Most of the ‘ hailstones 
and coals of fire’ fell short of it; and those that reached them, 
through the malice of enemies or the officiousness of good-natured 
friends, were fended cff from the old man by Margaret’s watchful 
care. Upon the whole, indeed, it is doubtful whether those 
seemingly evil days were not good for her. Her solicitude upon 
her uncle’s account prevented her from dwelling over much upon 


her private grief, just as the heartbreak of the widower is some-_ 


times stayed by the cry of the children. 

It was many a day, however, before she could look her own 
misfortune in the face, and scrutinise its lineaments, for when we 
come to gauge our sorrows, it is a sign that the deep waters that 
have gone over our soul have begun to shallow. Notwithstanding 
her horror of her Willie’s crime, she could not forget what he had 
once been to her, even though she was well aware, from a suresource, 
that matters were not so with him. Mrs. Jordan had written to 
her, out of the fulness of one of the kindest hearts that ever beat 
in woman’s breast, to allay her apprehensions about him on 
material grounds. Though poor enough, he was not in want, nor 
likely to be so. Without a word of ill-nature, she had also con- 
trived to make her understand that the boy was not inconsolable ; 
he was busy with his pen, and if his genius did not soar, his 
conceit was upborne on lusty pinions. ‘ All is vanity,’ saith the 
Preacher disparagingly ; yet he was an author himself, and ought 
to have known the consolation of such a gift. 

One of Mrs. Jordan’s letters enclosed a little note from 
William Henry, which for months Margaret could not bring her- 
self to read. She knew that it required no reply, and must needs 
bruise the wound that had not yet healed within her ; so it lay in 
her desk like some mystic jewel which its possessor keeps in its 
case because it brings ill-luck to the wearer. But when, after 
long waiting, and without importunity, Frank Dennis obtained per- 
‘mission to visit his own house, she felt it to be her duty to read 
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or burn that note. It was not a case of being off with the old 
love before she was on with the new, so far as William Henry 
was concerned, for she had long done with him; but she was con- 
scious of a certain tender curiosity, which, as circumstances were 
now turning out, might become disloyalty to another, and she re- 
solved to allay it. 

She took the folded paper in her trembling hand, like one 
who takes up earth to scatter on the coffin lid; it was the very 
last sight she would ever have of aught belonging to him. There 
was a certain solemnity about those farewell words of his, even 
though they could not matter much. Perhaps they were not 
words of farewell ; perhaps, in his wild, boyish fashion, they were 
about to tell her that in spite of his ruin and disgrace, he still 
loved her, and how, knowing how her heart had once been his, he 
defied her to cast him out of it. That would be cruel*indeed, 
though it would not alter the course she had marked out for her- 
self. Would it not be better after all to burn the letter ? 

The next moment she had torn it open and read it. It’ 
was dated months ago, within a week indeed, of the discovery of 
his shame. ‘I have done you a grievous wrong, Margaret; let 
me now do you one good service. It is but a little word of advice, 
yet if you knew what it cost me to give it, you would hold it of 
some value. Frank Dennis is worth a thousand of me and loves 
you—I cannot bring myself to write with a truer love than mine, 
for that is impossible—but with a love more worthy of you. Marry 
him, Margaret, and forget me!’ 

It could not have mattered much, as has been said. The man 
was a bankrupt; but still he had given her all he had to give, a 
quittance. 

With Aunt Margaret’s fortunes, as apart from the misguided 
youth who in so strange a manner had almost linked her lot with 
his, our story has little to do. My own impression is that she 
was a happy wife; and it is quite certain that Frank Dennis was 
the best of husbands. Mr. Erin did not long survive his day of 
humiliation, though it was not, I think, distress of mind that 
hastened his end so much (as often happens) as the relinquish- 
ment of his old pursuits and favourite studies. When we have 
ridden a hobby-horse all our lives, it is no wonder that when it is 
suddenly taken from us we find that we have lost the use of our 
legs, 

Some embers of his old taste for antiquities must still, indeed, 
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have glowed within him, for in those last days he wrote a ‘ History 


of the Inns of Court,’ with New Inn among them ; but it is plain 
his heart was not in it. Henceforth his favourite volume was a 
sealed book to him ; there were two names—once so frequent on 
his tongue—to which he never alluded, William Henry Erin and 
William Shakespeare. 

With respect to the former, Frank Dennis maintained a similar 
reticence for no less than five-and-twenty years. At the expiration 
of that time, Aunt Margaret received a certain letter which she 
placed in her husband’s hands, without a word. 

‘ Poor fellow!’ was his remark when he had read it. ‘ Well! we 
must, of course, go up to town.’ 

William Henry had written from his sick bed to ask to see 
Margaret once more before he died. 

They had lived in the country ever since their marriage, but 
they set out for London at once. 


It was summer-time, the very month in which they had - 


journeyed to Stratford-on-Avon more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and they talked of that time together without any 
reserve. 

‘I think if it had not been for that visit to Bristol,’ said Frank 
thoughtfully, ‘that none of this sad business would have happened; 
it was Chatterton’s story that put it into his head.’ Margaret 
nodded sorrowful assent. She remembered well how the unhappy 
lad had defended his prototype’s conduct. 

‘It was a miserable crime,’ she said, ‘and miserably has he 
suffered for it.’ 

‘That is all we need think of now, Margaret; of that, and of 
his temptation,’ he added tenderly, ‘which, as I can witness, was 
excessive.’ 

Here was, indeed, a husband to thank heaven for, and she 
knew it. And yet—and yet—the tears were in her eyes upon 
another’s account. How bright and handsome had her Willie 
looked as he took his seat by her side at the inn table, on 
that other journey. How eager had been his face when he had 
pressed his suit in Anne Hathaway’s garden. In the mists of 
memory the will-of-the-wisp looms large and twinkles like a very 
star 


When they reached London, Margaret went alone to the lodging 
_ he had indicated ; a poor place enough, but with no signs of want 
about it as she had feared, nor did the sick man lack due tendance. 
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He was very near his end; but his eyes—all that was left of him 

that she recognised—flashed grateful recognition. 
‘So good of you, so like you, Margaret,’ he murmured. 

.' She sat by him a long time, overwhelmed with pity, but not 

seldom distressed 

by his worldly 

talk. The ruling 

passion was strong 

in death. He 

spoke of his works 

—of which he had 

written many in 


his own name, and of the recognition which he felt assured they 
would one day meet with; he even told her, with a smile of 
. triumph, that Malone himself had bidden one hundred and thirty 
guineas for the forged Shakespeare documents. He seemed 
unable to take a just view of his own behaviour in that trans- 
action, though as to others, he was not only just but generous. 
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‘Dear Margaret,’ were his last failing words to her: ‘I once 
gave you a piece of advice, the only thing I had to give—which 
you did well to follow. I have nothing but the thanks of a dying 
man to offer you for your having come to bid me farewell, save 
what I have now to say—which I well know will be news to you. 
I have been an unfortunate, as well as a misguided, man; my 
talents have never been acknowledged, and if I had had to live by 
my wits alone, I should have starved—yes, starved!’ His sharp 
face darkened, and he raised his feeble hands as if in protest 
against the judgment of the world. ‘There was one man, Margaret, 
one among all these millions, and he the very last to whom I 
should have looked for aid, who caused me to be sought out and 
gave me help. I have lived more or less upon his bounty ever 
since. He has never told you of it, Margaret ; and now there is 
no need to tell you; you who know him can guess who it is.’ 

Margaret’s tears fell fast; it was touching indeed to hear of 
her husband’s goodness from the lips of his dying rival. 

‘Frank is very good to me, dear Willie,’ she sobbed. 

‘Yes, yes, I knew it would be so,’ he murmured; ‘ honest 
and true. What is the breath of the world to him who will not 
even let it know of his good deeds? Yes, yes—kiss me, kiss 
me, for the last time—worth a thousand of me, Margaret, though 
he was never the Talk of the Town.’ 


THE END. 





